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mars the beauty of 
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Unsightly stains, dripped from weathered screens, spoil the 
“complexion” of many a newly painted house. It can never 
happen to yours, if you insist upon screening of Alcoa Alclad 
Aluminum... . This strong, non-staining screening didn’t 
just happen. Development of the Alclad process took years 
of Alcoa effort. Aluminum’s usefulness to you is based on 
hundreds of such efforts — 62 years of searching, finding, test- 
ing. To bring you better buys in aluminum—for home, farm 
and industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 


stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1796T Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. A Ke OA 
FIRST IN 


, ALUMINUM 


IF YOU’RE INTERESTED in better screens, The light metal 
write Alcoa for booklet, ‘“‘Aluminum Screening”, that lasts 

or ask your hardware or building supply dealer 

for screening made of Alcoa Alclad Aluminum. 
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COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for your 
copy—includes pension 
plans recently negoti- 
ated with labor unions. 


JUN 265g WOMAN'S COLLEGE LIBRARY 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM, N. C. 


New 120-page analysis 
of retirement plans in 83 
industries — a valuable 
guide in setting up a new 
plan, or bringing an old 


plan up to date. 


THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 KEY QUESTIONS 





What patterns have been set in plans 
recently negotiated with unions? 


What are the recent developments 
and trends in employer 
unilateral plans? 

What are the detailed provisions of 
these plans? 

How are benefits being revised in 
existing plans? 

What other changes have been made 
in existing plans? 

How will changes in Social Security 
Law affect benefits? 

Whdt pensions are paid on an- 
nual compensation of $2,000, 
$3,000, $5,000, $15,000? 
How are pension plans funded? 
To what extent do plans call 
for employee contributions? 











What companies in 83 industries did about Retirement Plan Problems 








PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
35 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Air Transport 
Aircraft 
Manufacturing 
Automobile 
Baking 
Beverage 
Building 
Business 
Equipment 
Carpet 
Cement 
Chemical 
Coal 
Dairy 
Distilling 
Drug 
Electrical 
Equipment 
Engraving & 
Printing 
Farm Equipment 
Financial 
Floor Covering 
Food 
Glass 
Household 
Appliance 
Insurance 


Importing & 
Exporting 
Lumber 
Machinery Mfg. 
Meat Packing 
Motion Pictures 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
Paint 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio & 
Television 
Railroad 


Refrigerator Mfg. 


Retail Store 
Rubber 
Shipbuilding 
Silverware 
Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 

Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 








HIS valuable 120-page volume pro- 

vides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the pension experi- 
ence of others to your business. 

Written by pension specialists, this 
new book gives you facts and figures 
showing how companies in 83 indus- 
tries are working out their retirement 
plan problems. 

It contains complete information on 
pension plans negotiated recently with 
labor unions. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
in tabular form for quick reading and 
easy comparison. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or for use in comparing and 
checking your present plan and bring- 
ing it up to date. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Simply write on your business letter- 
head for your copy of A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Please 
address Pension Division, Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall St., New 
York 15, N. ¥. 











The March of the News 


Southern exposure. Around a lunch- 
eon table last week, as guests of Demo- 
crat Harry Truman, sat a number of 
Democratic State Governors . . . By their 
presence, they knew where they stood 
with Mr. Truman, a straight-ticket man 
who thinks the only good Democrats are 
Administration Democrats. 

Missing from the table were two 
Democrats from the South—Governors 
J. Strom Thurmond, of South Carolina, 
and Fielding L. Wright, of Mississippi, 
the men who ran against Candidate Tru- 
man on a States’ Rights ticket in 1948 
. .. Asked about the absentees, the Presi- 
dent said the two Southerners had not 
been invited—he had invited only Demo- 
crats. 

Among the guests was a man whose 
politics were a little disconcerting to Mr. 
Truman, to say the least He was 
Governor Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio, 
who may, possibly, wind up voting for 
“Mr. Republican’—Senator Robert A. 
Taft. . . . It was an attitude that seemed 
almost unbelievable to a party old-liner 
like Harry Truman . Asked what he 
would do in the same circumstances, Mr. 
Truman said there was not a moment’s 
doubt in his mind—he’d vote the straight 
Democratic ticket, as always. 


Zip, zip! One morning last week two 
U.S. Air Force F-80 jets zoomed off the 
airstrip at Wiesbaden, Germany, and 
headed for Tripoli They made it 
there and back, 1,100 miles, in two hours 
and 40 minutes. 


The good days. Beaming with opti- 
mism, Leon H. Keyserling made a call on 
President Truman Mr. Keyserling, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, reported the U.S. at 
the “peak” of postwar prosperity. 

Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
appeared at an international labor meet- 
ing in Switzerland with much the same 
message . . . America, he said, is boom- 
ing now and will never have another 
major depression. 
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In the middle of this cheerfulness came 
a cautious word from Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder . . . It may be time, he 
said, to think about putting some brakes 
on credit and installment buying... Mr. 
Snyder didn’t use the unsavory word, 
“inflation,” but it was clear what was 
in his mind. 


Sidewalk superintendent. President 
Truman is a man with a normal curiosity 
about construction . . . Busy as he is, he 
takes time once or twice a week to poke 
around in the litter where workmen are 
remodeling the White House. 

The 5-million-dollar job of making the 
place over into a mansion of 66 rooms 
and 22 baths is at full tilt now . . . On- 
looker Truman, as he wanders about, has 
to be careful where he steps . . . And he 
keeps an eye cocked for falling bricks. 


The last word. With all the hustle and 
bustle going on inside, the White House 
looks unchanged from the outside 

The outer walls are still in place . . . So 
is the balcony that President Truman 
ordered put up three years ago, over the 
objections of four members of the U.S. 
Fine Arts Commission, which sees to the 
beauty of national buildings . Last 
week, -his balcony safe, Mr. Truman 
quietly replaced the four experts who 
had been against it. 


Flying saucer? Last week The Asso- 
ciated Press sent out the following: 

HAMILTON FieLp, Cauir., June 21— 
Three airmen told today of sighting a 
mysterious flying object over their base, 
traveling “at a great rate of speed” and 
spraying a blue-green flame. 

It was first sighted at 1:35 a.m. All 
agreed it was not a jet plane, at least not 
a conventional jet plane. Air Force in- 
telligence men questioned the three ob- 
servers all morning. 

The first report on the flying object 
said the men described it as “disk 
shaped.” But at a press conference they 
said they couldn't discern its shape. 
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A lot of “new” ideas are old stuff on this 
continent. Over 300 years ago one of them 
was tried in both the Plymouth and James- 
town colonies. 


Under this particular idea, everything pro-_ 


duced went into a common storehouse. Then 
it was passed out to all, share and share alike. 


But it didn’t work. Whether a man loafed or 
worked hard, he and his family got the same. 
The incentive wasn’t there. Production fell. 
Food was scarce. Something had to be done. 


So each family was given its own: plot of 
land. Every man could raise his own food 
for his own family. He didn’t have to share 
with the shirkers. 


The Result? 


Men, like Jonathan did as much work as ten 
men ‘had done before. The colonies grew and 
prospered. The American idea, as we know it, 
began to take form. 

What happened at Plymouth and Jamestown 
happens every time and everywhere that men 
are given the chance to make a profit. 





“See? Jonathan now does the work of ten!” 


Without profit, there would be no such great 
nation as we live in today. No such thriving 
industry, business and agriculture. No such 
well-paying jobs for millions of American 
workers. No world’s highest standard of living. 


Here’s the Secret 


What keeps Americans constantly trying to do 
things better, make things better? What gives 
us better and better automobiles, railroad trains, 
washing machines, radios, television, homes? 


It’s the opportunity to make a profit! 

And what is the thing which, more than any- 
thing else, means good jobs and good living 
for American families? 

It’s our American PROFIT SYSTEM. 


If you doubt this, figure how long your job 
would last with a company which is NOT 
making a profit! 

It has been truly said that the first obligation 
every company owes to its employees is to earn 


a good and steady profit. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 


A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 


PIPE FOR EVERY USE 


Republic utilizes the most modern methods 
to make steel pipe for water, gas and steam 
lines. . . for oil and water well casing and 
tubing... for oil, gas and gasoline pipe 
® lines . . . for foundation piling. .. and fora 


host of mechanical uses in many industries. 
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“DID | DO SOMETHING WRONG, OFFICER?” 


. an Mary, you just broke a traffic law. And Jimmy, you 
can help her by carefully explaining the ‘‘rules of the road.” 

It’s never too early to develop good driving habits, because 
driving a car is a serious responsibility. Cooperate with your 
friend, the Traffic Officer ...he has dedicated his career to 
your safety. 

Heed road signs and signals. Drive only at reasonable 
speeds, slower after dark. Keep in your own lane. Don't 
insist on “‘right-of-way.’’ Pass only when you have clear 
vision ahead. Don’t mix driving and drinking. Stay well 
behind the vehicle in front of you. Have your car in- 


spected regularly and keep it in top condition. 

And for complete axtomobile insurance at low net cost, 
insure with a sound, reliable, nationwide organization such 
as Hardware Mutuals. 


Phone Western Union 


To find out more about Hardware Mutuals Automobile 
Insurance, Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, 
and say you’d like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him friendly, 
capable and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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At midyear, looking ahead through the second half of 1950: 

Business will continue good. Industry will turn out a near-record amount 
of goods. Auto output will go on breaking records. Building will keep up its 
boom through most of the six months. Demand, though, will be less urgent. 

Boom top, actually, probably is being passed about now. 

Prices are going to hold high, even edge up somewhat. Runaway inflation 
will not repeat its 1947-48 performance. Living costs will move up a little, not 
jump up. Clothing is likely to cost a little more, food a bit less. 

Jobs are to be rather plentiful. Unemployment won't be a big problem. 

Next big test of business is likely in first half, 1951, maybe in second 
quarter, 1951. Odds are on a moderate slowing in many lines as 1951 wears on, 
not a depression, rather a mild type of recession after a boom. Auto output 
won't always hold at this level. Building activity won't either. 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 














Policies of Government gradually will become less inflationary. 

Interest rates are being allowed to firm a little. Spending isn't as big 
as it could be if the brakes were taken off. Cash income of Government in the 
first quarter of 1951 is to exceed cash outgo by a substantial amount. 

Tax increase on ccrporations, if finally voted, will be deflationary, too. 

Supply of money won't rise much. Supply of goods will rise sharply as this 
year wears on. Bias of Government policy on the side of inflation will shift a 
little, and temporarily, to the side of a check to inflation. 

Effects won't really show up until sometime in early 195l. 

















Profits, over all, will break records in months ahead. 

Year-end dividends are likely to be very generous. Stockholders, lagging 
as beneficiaries of the boom to date, may start to come into their own. 

Bull trend in the market for stocks is likely to keep on. 

Investors, however, as prices go up, need to show more care. Bargains 
become less numerous. Investment choices narrow, call for more judgment. 











Pension checks for retired persons will be raised by October. 

Checks for retired man and wife often will exceed $100 a month. Checks to 
Single retired persons will reach up to $75 and above for some. 

Retired person will be allowed to earn $50 a month on the side. 

Retirement will be made a little more attractive. Idea of "ham and eggs,” 
or "$30 every Thursday," promoted in the 1930s, will be about realized. 
Townsend plan of $100 a month for every person aged 65 will come into sight. 
This plan, regarded as crackpot 15 years ago, doesn't seem so remote now. 

Trend of old-age insurance, in fact, is toward the flat pension idea. It 
is toward a rather uniform benefit for all reaching a fixed age, with cost to be 
supported in important part out of general taxation on a pay-as-you-go basis. 











Millions not covered by old-age pensions will be covered in months ahead. 
Little businessmen are to come in. Cost: Up to $81 a year for a pension 
that some day might return $121 a month. Lawyers, doctors, dentists, engineers, 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


definitely are left out. They wanted it that way for the time being. 

Housemaids come in. Cost: 1.5 per cent of income up to $3,600 a year, to be 
payable both by maid and her employer. But: Housewife probably will get the 
bill. Actual cost: $36 a year on an income of $1,200 a year. There's this 
other point: Many housewives now do not report income of maids for purpose of 
income tax. Maids may prefer income tax escape to a future pension. But: The 
housewife can't take a chance on that and will be wise to report all income. 








Taxes will be cut on many goods and services in second half, 1950. Date 
when cuts will apply is likely to be September 1 for most things. 

A fur coat, now priced at $720, tax included, then can be $660. A watch, 
now priced at $144 with tax, can come down to $132. A suitcase, cost $60 now, 
can then be cut to $55. A camera, cost now $62.50 with tax, can be cut to $55. 

Movie admission, now 60 cents with tax, can come down to 55 cents. 

A railroad, bus, airplane ticket will get 5 per cent taken off. Tax on 
freight, now 5 per cent, is to be cut in half. Telephone bills will be cut a 
little by tax reduction. Telegraph messages will cost substantially less. 

Baseballs, footballs, other sporting goods for school use won't be taxed. 

Taxes, aS a result, are going to affect the consumer less. There's to be a 
cut in excise taxes, but there will be offsetting increases for some others. 
You get detailed picture of the new tax plan on page 40. 

















Draft will stay on the books through the year, but won't be used. Draft 
registration will continue to be required of youths reaching age 18. 

Rent control stays to next January 1. It dies then if local governments do 
not ask to have it for six more months. All control ends July 1, 1951. 

Military aid will be voted for Europe. Marshall Plan aid will go on. 
Hydrogen bomb will get about 300 millions as a starter. Air Force will get money 
for more planes. New weapons aren't to cost taxpayers much in year ahead. The 
bill comes later. Farmers are assured 2 billions more for price supports. 

Target date for Congress adjournment is August 1. It may come September l. 
Appropriations, taxes are big issues to be settled in detail. Appropriation 
cuts this time will be sizable. Uptrend in spending is to be checked. 

















Politics will pick up momentum as the year wears on. 

Political problem of Republicans is to pick up 7 Senate seats, “ag House 
seats, while holding all that they now have. That's a big assignment in a year 
when things are prosperous, voters fairly well contented. 


eiccces tone this: buauiedenie will make gains in November. Odds at this 
time, however, seem to be against gains big enough to win control of Congress. 

Main show comes in 1952. Dewey out brings Eisenhower up a bit more. 
Republican sesrch will be for someone who can carry New York and Pennsylvania 
without much question. Duff, of Pennsvlvania, will figure prominently if he wins 
a Senate ceat in November. Taft, at the moment, is out front. Warren is in the 
running, but is uncertain of support in East where Republicans center. 

Truman is to remain without a rival for the Democratic nomination. 


Big strikes will not be upsetting in the six months ahead. 

Strike wave, if any, will come in early 1951. Strikes for 1950, other than 
scattered strikes or possibly a big railroad strike, are past. 

Steel, coal, autos other than General Motors, electrical equipment may 
figure in labor trouble again next year if union demands are high. Unions, next 
time, will be after wage increases. Demands may be for around 20 cents an hour. 


Settling price, actually, is to be under 10 cents as things look now. 








War scares are subSided. War talk will be played down until after the 
November elections. Peace talk is to be played up prior to voting. 
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af no extra cost 


Talk about a baker’s dozen... you really get 
extra value when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire ... the tire that gives 
you premium-price quality at no extra cost. 

And when you buy a new Lee Tire you know that all of its superb quality is 
intact... for Lee, and only Lee, packages all passenger tires to make sure 
you get them factory fresh . . . protected against the harmful effects of exposure 
before use. 

After you buy, the Lee double guaranty protects your investment... for it 
covers not only the built-in perfection but also road hazard damage. This 
guaranty will be honored by any of the 19,000 Lee dealers—coast to coast— 
wherever you see the insignia reproduced below. 

Yes, when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire, you are sure of more miles, 
more safety—at no extra cost. 
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Republicans Focus on Senate . . . Lausche Bia 
To Split Ticket . . . Soviet Bet on Stable Money 


Air Force officers, once classed as mili- 
tary radicals, now are turning up as 
the military conservatives who expect 
the next war to be fought about as the 
last was fought. More and more 
military opinion in U.S. is swinging 
against the idea that the big bomber 
holds the key to the military future. 
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Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Staff 
Chief, is far out front among Ameri- 
can military officials in accepting and 
acting on the conclusion that new de- 
fensive weapons are to revolutionize 
wartare of the future—and not such a 
distant future as many other military 
men insist. 


ae 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff are becom- 
ing convinced that the time has passed 
when either U.S. or Russia could win 
a war once started. Both sides now 
are too well set, with defenses grow- 
ing stronger each passing month. 


x* * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Ja- 
pan, gets little support from top Navy 
officials for the idea of resting U.S. 
Pacific defenses on a Japan-Okinawa- 
Formosa-Philippines base. Navy offi- 
cers aren’t so sure of the ability of 
U.S. to defend and supply Japan in 
time of war unless that nation is per- 
mitted to rebuild its own defenses—a 
policy the General has opposed. 
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Governor Thomas Dewey is very cool 
to the idea of some Republican lead- 
ers in New York of drafting him for 
the Senate race against Senator Her- 
bert Lehman in November. He is pic- 
tured as determined to take at least a 
four-year rest from politics to rebuild 
both. his health and private fortunes. 


xx 


Governor Frank J. Lausche, seeking 
a third term as Ohio’s Democratic 
Governor, suggested that he might 
vote for Republican Robert Taft for 
the Senate, as a gesture that might 
encourage Republicans in November 


to split their ticket. The Ohio Gover- 
nor appears to expect a Republican 
landslide for Taft and doesn’t want 
to be overlooked on the Democratic 
side of the ticket. 


xx * 


Some Republican leaders are begin- 
ning to question whether a swing by 
the public against dominance of the 
military viewpoint, which they pre- 
dict, won’t hurt the chances of Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 
in 1952. The unanswered question is 
whether people will think of him as 
a general or a university president. 


ook 


Mr. Truman has no intention to do 
any diplomatic business, now or in 
the future, with Joseph Stalin or 
his lieutenants. Orders issued to top 
officials to talk peace and possible 
negotiation are designed to calm the 
public and to avoid the vote loss that 
appears to g0 along with war talk 
and war threats. Tough talk is sup- 
posed to start again after November. 


x* * 


The President is not now warming up 
to the idea that he should move to re- 
establish direct relations of this Gov- 
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ernment with the Vatican in Rome. 
Mr. Truman prefers not to risk g 
political fight in Congress that would 
go along with a recommendation that 
regular diplomatic relations be estab. 
lished, and he doesn’t want to send g 
purely personal representative. 


x* tk 


Averell Harriman, new special assist. 
ant to the President, will go along 
with the Dean Acheson line on U _§. 
foreign policy. If, later, Mr. Harri- 
man does succeed Mr. Acheson as 
Secretary of State, it will mean no 
marked policy shift. 


22 * 


Senator Walter George, chairman of 
the powerful Senate Finance Com. 
mittee, finds himself on a hot spot in 
his attitude toward an increase in 
taxes on larger corporations. Senator 
George, who has been against higher 
taxes, is under attack by primary 
campaign opponents back home on 
the ground that he isn’t willing to 
soak the rich, and there would be po- 
litical embarrassment in a vote now 
against a higher tax. 


kk 


Main Republican efforts in 1950 will 
be aimed at winning the seven addi- 
tional seats needed to give control of 
the U.S. Senate. G.O.P. leaders won't 
be too disappointed if they fail to win 
control of the House this year. Demo- 
cratic leaders, sounding the grass 
roots, are convinced at this time that 
Republicans cannot win either house. 


xx * 


Russians, in pressing their efforts to 
sell grain to Western Europe, are re- 
vealing their conclusion that grain 
prices are about as high as they will 
go. Russian planners, too, by holding 
back on firm orders for machinery 
are indicating their view that prices 
charged for machinery will be lower 
in the future than now. The Rus- 
sians show a willingness to accept cur- 
rency in payment for grain, indicating 
a conclusion that currency values 
probably are stable for a time, with 
no more devaluation in sight. 
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These are the months when fresh air, sunshine, 
and outdoor exercise can contribute most to good 
health and the enjoyment of life. To get full benefit 
from summertime, however, it is well to be on guard 
against accidents and health hazards. 


Fatal accidents in the summer are’ about 5% 


DO... take proper precautions for 
safety in the water. Fewer than | out of 
14 Americans who participate in water 
sports can be considered skilled swim- 
mers, and even they may sometimes need 
assistance. So it is always best to swim 
only where other people are around to 
help if you need it. When swimming even 
moderate distances from shore, try to have 
someone in a boat accompany you. 





DON’T .. . exercise too strenuously 
on week ends or during your vacation. 
Too strenuous exercise, especially if you 
are not accustomed to it, puts a heavy 
strain on heart and blood vessels. Some 
physical activity, however, is usually bene- 
ficial. Your doctor, taking into account 
your age and physical condition, can ad- 
vise about the kind and amount of ac- 
tivity you may enjoy safely. 


COPYRIGHT 1950-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 





De... learn the principles of First Aid. 
There is always a chance that an accident 
or emergency may occur where you are. 
If you know how to take prompt and 
proper action before a doctor arrives, you 
will help to protect the victim, and may 
save his life. To do this, you may want to 
learn basic First Aid techniques, includ- 
ing artificial respiration. Your local Red 
Cross will be glad to help you. 





DON’T . . . take chances on overexpo- 
sure to the sun. Starting slowly (about 10 
minutes the first day) and tanning gradu- 
ally may help avoid a painful or serious 
burn. In addition, if you stay out in the 
sun too long or exercise strenuously dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, sunstroke 
or heat exhaustion may result. Getting 
out of the sun before you get too red or 
too -hot is a wise safeguard. 











DX) AT LES for Summer Months 


above the annual average, according to the National 
Safety Council. In fact, during June, July, and 
August there is an average of 284 accidental deaths 
per day. So, to help you avoid common summer 
hazards, here are some of the things that safety and 
health authorities often recommend. 












DO... make sure, when you are away 
from home, that the water you drink is 
safe. Water that looks clear and tastes 
good may still contain disease-carrying 
germs. So when you are on vacation, or 
on week end hiking or camping trips, 
make sure the water is pure. If there is 
any doubt, you will be wise to boil it for 
at least five minutes, 





DON’T . . . neglect cuts, bruises, or 
other minor injuries. No matter how small 
a wound is, germs may enter the blood 
stream and cause infection. Prompt First 
Aid should include cleaning the wound, 
applying a mild antiseptic and covering 
with a sterile bandage. This will lessen 
the chances of infection. If signs of infec- 
tion appear, such as redness or swelling, 
a doctor should be consulted promptly. 






TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit by following these rules fora 
healthier summer. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies of 
this advertisement— suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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to help you CUT 
production COSTS 


* 


HEREVER your plants are located you can 
profit by the use of Oil with an Engineer- 


ing Degree. This means quality Texaco lubri- 
cants properly applied by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 


Your specific plant operations are studied by 
these experts, who utilize their years of cost- 
saving experience gathered from every major 
field of industry. After this analysis you get the 
right Texaco lubricant in the right quantity, in 
the right place, at the right time (from the more 
than 2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants). 


TEXACO 





More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 





One Purchase Agreement then covers the 
services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neers and the cost-saving application of quality 
Texaco lubricants. 


Texaco is the leader among oil com- 
panies in many industries. For example 
... in aviation, more revenue airline 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. As a matter of 
fact, in all public transportation—more 
bus lines, more revenue airline miles 
and more Diesel electric and steam 
locomotives in the U.S. are lubricated 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


For complete details call or write to the near- 
est Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plant or 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 
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Topsy-like growth of U. S. sub- 
urbs is raising all sorts of prob- 
lems for big cities. Their growth 
is about over. 

Shift of people to the edge of 
town shows up in new census. 
They are moving to the outskirts 
from farm and city, alike. 

Result: Cities and suburbs find 
themselves in difficulties over 
traffic, schools, public utilities, 
taxes. 


Big cities, mostly, are not growing 
as rapidly as the nation. Boom in 
population in this period is centering 
in suburban areas. Farms, aside from 
the trend to “gentleman farming,” still 
are losing out. 

A rush to the cities for many decades 
tended to characterize U.S. growth and 
development. That rush still goes on in 
some areas. At the same time, a new and 
more sensational shift is being revealed. 
This is the outpouring of people from 
the big cities into new suburban neigh- 
borhoods. Returns of the 1950 census 
LoW are numerous enough to show that 
the rush to the suburbs is a more spectac- 
ular phenomenon than anybody sup- 
posed. The exodus, moreover, gives no 
signs of abating. 

Number of people in the United States 
is nearly 16 per cent higher in 1950 than 
in 1940. On April 1, the population 
stood at 152.2 million, based upon census 
sampling. Ten years earlier the popula- 













tion had been less than 132 million. 
Growth was at a rate of about 2 million 
a year. 

City growth, however, appears to have 
been well under that of the country as 
a whole. A tabulation of early returns by 
U. $. News & World Report includes 
more than 25 big cities, with a total 
population of more than 20 million. 
Growth of these cities since 1940 aver- 
ages less than 10 per cent—well under 
the average U.S. figure. Only a third 
of these cities, in fact, matched the 
country’s gain. 

Farm population, meanwhile, has de- 
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PULL OF SUBURBS IS STRONGER: 
BUYERS, TAXPAYERS MOVE OUT 


Problems Worry Business and Communities 


clined. Mushrooming suburbs, thus, are 
found to be drawing families from both 
city and farm. Growth rates for suburbs 
reported so far are common at 50 to 100 
per cent or more. Few show gains of less 
than 30 per cent. 

Big cities are growing at a far slower 
pace. Chicago is up 7 per cent. New 
York has had a population rise of 4 per 
cent, according to early returns. Los 
Angeles shows a lusty gain of 30 per 
cent, partly due to the fact that the 
sprawling city limits include communities 
that would be suburbs in any other city. 
Score for the big cities, given in the table 
below, shows only one major shift in rank 
since 1940. Los Angeles has nosed out 
Detroit for fourth place, and is likely 
soon to displace Philadelphia from third 
place. Growth of most cities is shown to 
be even smaller than expected. 

It was the unexpected lag in the pop- 
ulation of Washington, D.C. that set off 
a hurried recheck there and in other 
cities. Sample counts had indicated a 
rise from 663,000 in 1940 to 871,000 in 





The Urban Race: 
How They Stand 

Gain 

April Since 

1950 1940 

New York 7,750,000 4% 
Chicago 3,631,835 7% 
Los Angeles 1,954,036 30% 
Detroit 1,837,617 13% 
Cleveland 909,546 3% 
Boston 800,000 4% 
Cincinnati 499,744 10% 
Seattle 462,981 26% 
Columbus 373,821 22% 
Louisville 372,000 17% 
Portland, Oreg. 370,257 21% 
Toledo 301,000 7% 
Akron 273,000 11% 
Richmond 229,905 19% 
Syracuse 220,067 7% 
Salt Lake City 181,902 21% 
Grand Rapids 176,000 7% 
Youngstown 168,000 0% 
Springfield, Mass. 162,601 9% 
Spokane 160,473 32% 
Bridgeport 158,678 8% 
Tacoma 142,975 30% 
Fort Wayne 132,831 12% 
Erie 130,125 11% 
Scranton 125,080 —11% 
Camden 124,324 6% 
Cambridge, Mass. 120,676 9% 











mid-1949, and the prediction for 1950 
was 900,000. When earliest returns 
showed that the nose count might be 
100,000 or more below that estimate, 
there was a rush to find the reasons— 
and more people. 

In the meantime, other census offices 
around the country were telling the same 
story. Los Angeles citizens protested 
vigorously when their population was re- 
vealed, and threatened to conduct their 
own census. New York’s population 
missed the precensus estimate by half a 
million. Boston’s new figure was a disap- 
pointment. Cleveland showed a 10-year 
gain of 31,000, instead of an expected 
120,000. Toledo, was 21,000 short of ex- 
pectations. In smaller cities, too—in Rock 
Island, Ill., Fort Wayne and Terre 
Haute, Ind., and elsewhere—the story 
was the same. The cities failed to meas- 
ure up to their advance billing. 

Suburbs, in the same period, have ex- 
panded at sensational rates. What is 
happening, it is becoming clear, is that 
city families are picking up and moving 
out to the suburbs, taking the children 
along. Altogether, more than 60 million 
persons have changed their places of resi- 
dence at least once since 1940, and a 
great many of these movers have settled 
in suburban neighborhoods. New fami- 
lies, being formed at abnormally high 
rates, also have tended to make their 
first homes in new residential areas. 

Behind the shift to the suburbs the 
experts are finding many forces. Idea of 
a home in the country—an acre of land, 
a garden, flowers—always has been pop- 
ular with millions of Americans. The 
average family, it appears, wants space 
in which to live, room for the children to 
play. And many a family has tired of 
city soot, noise and traffic. 

For a long time, the depression *30s 
and then war held up a potential move to 
the suburbs. Now, incomes and savings 
are high. Autos are back for millions of 
families. And cheap Government-backed 
credit is leading builders to erect hun- 
dreds of thousands of new homes and 
walk-up apartments in the suburbs where 
land can be had at lower prices. Govern- 
ment credit, too, makes it easy for the 
family to buy. 

Few of the moving families get all 
they want. Privacy and gardens are as 
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systems are over- 


buydened. 


Housing is fairly easy, 
with many vacancies. 


Schools generally are 
not overcrowded; some 
have vacant class- 
rooms. 


Number of stores fewer 
than in 1940. 








Pig Streets and highways 
are congested with 


jammed with auto- 
mobiles. 


Customers are not tax- 
ing store facilities— 
trade is good but not 
overwhelming. 


Building of homes and 
apartments is only 
moderate. 
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far away as ever in a suburban apart- 
ment or closely built housing develop- 
ment. But the air is cleaner and quieter, 
and movements more free. Popularity of 
the suburban home continues to grow. 

Resulting trend is showing up in 
census reports. The newer residential 
areas encircling the cities are getting 
the big population rise. In Los Angeles, 
even a 30 per cent rise was less than half 
the gain recorded by the surrounding 
area. Toledo proper grew 7 per cent 
while its fringes grew more than 50 per 
cent. Where New York City expanded 
by 5 per cent, there were gains of 63 per 
cent in nearby Nassau County and 38 
per cent in Suffolk County. 

Around the country, the reports are 
the same. Seattle had a whopping gain of 
26 per cent, but King County around it 
nearly doubled. Against the moderate 
rise in Washington, D.C., there was an 
average gain of 139 per cent in Fairfax 
and Arlington counties, Virginia, with 
similar increases expected in other sub- 
urbs. Richmond, Charleston, Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma and Syracuse reported 
comparable developments. 
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Over-all trend is revealed in a tabu- 
lation of 10 big cities by the staff of U.S. 
News & World Report. Population rise 
for all these cities together is shown to 
be 23 per cent—well above average. But 
the suburban-population rise, around 
these same cities, has averaged nearly 85 
per cent. 

Effects showing already are great, and 
more are to come. Shift to the suburbs 
has worked what is a minor revolution 
for the country as a whole. It is a major 
revolution for hundreds of communities 
that suddenly find themselves overrun 
with newcomers and a whole raft of new 
problems. 

Typical metropolis—one that actu- 
ally exists—provides an example of what 
is happening all over U.S. The city 
proper has had a moderate population 
rise, to about 800,000. But outside the 
city limits, population has more than 
doubled, to nearly 700,000. Only 10 
years ago, the city itself had more than 
three fourths of the population of its 
whole metropolitan district. Now it has 
little more than half and its proportion 
is declining. 





The city, more and more, is paralyzed 
by the problem of providing urban serv- 
ices and facilities for tens of thousands 
of workers, shoppers and visitors who 
live just beyond the reach of the city tax 
department. Employes, streaming in from 
their suburban homes in the morning and 
out again at night, use city services but 
pay little or nothing for them. Autos of 
suburbanites jam the approaches to the 
city, crowd the city streets, overflow the 
parking areas. 

Government in this typical city is 
forced to expand and repair its highways 
and streets, to increase its police force in 
order to handle traffic and provide other 
police protection. Food inspection, sani- 
tation facilities, controls and regulations 
for businesses that serve the suburban- 
ites, too, must be increased. 

Yet the city is facing some actual losses 
in revenues. Its sales tax is yielding less, 
as suburbanite: turn to their own shop- 
ping centers for the things they need. 
Downtown department stores, facing 
trade declines, already have put up half 
a dozen big branch stores in the busy 
satellite shopping centers. Property val- 
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‘Boom Moves to Suburbs 












ues, rising in some sections of the city, 
are falling in others as residential and 
commercial centers lose out to the sub- 
urbs. Tax yields, again, are trimmed. 
What will happen next in this typical 
city is something the city fathers have 
not yet figured out. They are looking 
around to see how other cities have met 
this problem. One experiment, they find, 
involves an income tax levied on all pay 
rolls in the city. Non-residents who work 
in the city, thus, might be forced to 
carry part of the city’s load. It is a plan 
that is used in Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, in Toledo, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Akron and other cities. It might, or might 
not work in this typical metropolis. 
Suburbs, meanwhile, are going 
through even more trying days. One of 
the sev counties surrounding this 
typic. .y provides an example. Its 
plight, repeated in the other counties, is 
illustrated in the chart above. Ten 
years ago it had a population of 41,000 
and a county budget measured in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Today 
its population is just short of 100,000 
and its budget for current operations is 
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Population 


Department stores, 
more and more of 
them, drawing trade 
from cities. 


Trade soaring, stores 
overwhelmed with cus- 
tomers. 


Schools are jammed, 
with church base- 
ments, Quonset huts, 


furnace rooms being 
used. 


Housing is scarce, 
although building is 
going on at fantastic 
speed. 


Land values soaring 
as farms are turned 
into residential areas. 





at spectacular rates. 


increasing 
e 


Great expansion in 
building streets, roads, 
sanitation and com- 
munication facilities. 


Overflow crowds at 
theaters, hospitals, 
jails, post offices, li- 
braries. = 








more than 3 million dollars. Still, its 
budget is far too small to pay for services 
demanded by the newcomers, and _ its 
population goes right on growing at a 
startling rate. 

Schools in the county are overflowing 
into all sorts of makeshift quarters. The 
county recently voted a school-construc- 
tion bond issue big enough to double the 
capacity of the school plant. Yet, by the 
time the buildings are ready, the facilities 
are likely to be as crowded as ever. This 
same overcrowding is typical of nearly 
every public facility in the county—jails, 
hospitals, clinics, churches, libraries. 

Businessmen are managing to keep up 
fairly well. Mammoth new shopping cen- 
ters are springing up around the county. 
Business is booming. Some farm _pro- 
prietors are not happy—they find them- 
selves being crowded out. 

As ordinary residents, moreover, even 
the businessmen of the county are not 
satisfied. They know their children could 
be getting better educations. There is no 
public trash collection or disposal. Public 
water and sewerage are to be had only 
in part of the suburban area. Planning 
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for growth is almost totally lacking, and 
what there is is haphazard. Tax assess- 
ments are uneven. 

What has happened in the county, it 
now becomes clear, is that the flood of 
new families has caught the sleepy court- 
house by surprise. Accustomed to taking 
things easy, the county officials are not 
set up to run a 3-million-dollar business. 
There are new residents and new wealth 
to be taxed, but the county has not 
caught up with them and is not likely to 
for years. Meanwhile, the county is 
growing more rapidly all the time. 

Future for this typical metropolitan 
area and dozens like it is expected to be 
an extension of the last 10 years’ experi- 
ence. An era of rapid growth inside the 
big cities, with some expectations, ap- 
pears to be over. Population growth is to 
depend on actual expansion of city limits. 
Suburban communities, meanwhile, are 
counted on to go right on expanding 
spectacularly. Result, lacking new solu- 
tions, may be that both cities and sub- 
urbs will find themselves burdened with 
bigger problems than they can meet for 
years to come. 
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All About the Big, New Pensions 


Old people can count on a pen- 
sion increase, quite soon. Bigger 
payments for millions of more 
people are on the way. 

Retirement checks will be al- 
most double in size, over all. A 
family man is to get $150 a 
month, top. Others go up, too. 

Maids, farm help, small busi- 
nessmen, etc., come into the sys- 
tem under a new program. Trend 
is toward pensions for all. 


Old-age pensions are to be much 
bigger by early autumn. House and 
Senate are agreed on that. Many more 
people will become eligible for pen- 
sions, too. 

Checks going to the 2.9 million already 
receiving old-age benefits will be raised 
about 90 per cent on the average, if the 
Senate version is finally approved. Single 
retired workers, for example, now getting 
an average of $26 a month, will receive 
about $49 instead. Married couples, on 
the average, will be raised from $39 to 
$73 a month. The schedule of increases 
to be made is shown in a table on page 
15. Those figures are for people who 
are now benefiting from federal old-age 
insurance. 

Workers still active, thinking of 
old age and retirement, will be able to 
look forward to bigger pensions than they 
could before. A married worker who re- 
tires will receive as much as $120 a 
month, where the most he can get now 
is $78. If he has a family, he will receive 
up to $150 a month, instead of being 
limited to $85. A single worker will have 
a pension as high as $80 a month, com- 
pared with a present maximum of $52. 
The table on this page shows what work- 
ing people can expect. 

Widows of insured workers, if 65 or 
older, will be entitled to more. As under 
the present law, they will get 75 per 
cent of the benefits their husbands would 
have been entitled to. But, since that 
amount is increased under the new bill, 
the amount the widows receive will be 
correspondingly greater. A widow with 
minor children also will benefit. 

Persons disabled, totally and per- 
manently, may become eligible for 
checks. The House decided that they 
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This will mean a new tax for a family 
employing a maid or a chauffeur 26 days 
or more during any calendar quarter. It 
is going to mean, too, that many families 
will be reporting income of maids and 
other household workers for income tax 
purposes. In the past, such reporting has 
been required by law, but often has been 
overlooked. As a result of the new provi- 
sions, some maids will find that they are 
paying income tax for the first time and 
that this tax will offset, to some extent, 
their future pension. 

The corner grocer likewise will be 
covered by the broadened pension sys- 


‘system for the first time, if the State 
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concerned agrees. Workers for church 
agencies, the same as most employes of 
other nonprofit organizations, will be 


covered. Members of the clergy, how- - a 
ever, will not. Students employed by col- Tes = 
leges also will be left out. seer 












Federal employes not otherwise cov- 
ered by a retirement system will be as- 
sured of a pension. Others who will come 
under federal pensions are life-insurance 
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salesmen and drivers who deliver baked Byi. tot, 
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goods, meat or laundry on commission. Bo.) yy 


Some big groups still are not to come 
under the federal pension system. Physi- 
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rians and dentists are not to be covered. 
Neither are engineers, lawyers or farm 
pperators. T hey did not want coverage. 
Thev will be paying some tax to cover 
thers, but they themselves will not be 
receiving benefits. Eventually they may 
llecide they want to be included. 

Cost of old-age insurance is to be 
more for both employers and work- 
ers. Under the broadened plan, the tax 
ion pay rolls will apply to the first $3,600 
lof income, not $3,000 as now. This 
means, on the basis of the present tax 
rate. that an individual will pay up to 
<54 a vear for insurance, while the em- 
plover will pay another $54, for a total 
of $108. The maximum now is $45 paid 
by each, for a total of $90. Self-employed 
persons, paying a Social Security tax for 
the first time, will find that their total 
will go as high as $81, or 2% per cent on 
$3,600 of income. How pay-roll taxes 
will rise in future years is shown in a 
table on this page. 

For those tax payments, which may 
be regarded as painful by individuals 
who must meet them, benefits on retire- 
ment will be liberal. Persons covered by 
the federal plan couldn’t buy such an- 
nuities otherwise as cheaply. In the 
fend, the general taxpayer probably will 
help to carry the cost, because the 
full bill cannot be paid out of cur- 
rent collections. 

Pensions under the old-age insurance 
system totaled less than 700 million dol- 
lars in 1949. Under the broader coverage 
now assured, the amount paid in pensions 
is expected to rise above 2 billion dollars 
next year. Those added dollars flowing 
into the income stream will help to keep 
business at a high level. 

More freedom of choice will be 
given to elderly people under the revised 
plan. In the past, a worker reaching 65 
could go on working, but had to forego 
his pension until he actually retired. Un- 
der the new bill, a person receiving a 
pension will be allowed to make up to 
($50 a month on the side, compared with 
the present limit of $15. Any income 
from his own savings will be extra. 

Thus, a person reaching retirement age 
will have three choices: He can continue 
to work full time, postponing his pen- 
psion. He can work part time and add 
shis earnings to his pension. Or he can 
quit work altogether. 

A retired worker with a family, for 
example, may enjoy an income of $200 a 
month, if he earns $50 in addition to the 
maximum family pension of $150. If he 
has income of $100 a month from his 
savings, earns $50 a month on the side, 
and receives a pension of $150 a month, 
his total will be $300. Or, if he is a 
coal miner, he may get $100 from 
the union’s retirement fund, $150 from 
the Government, and $50 that he earns. 
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In case he has income from savings, 
his total will be even more than $300 
a month. 

There’s another wrinkle, too. A person 
who now is 63 may be able to come un- 
der coverage. After 2 years, he can retire 
and get a pension as high as $80 a month. 
Under present law, in order to qualify 
for a pension, this same man must have 
been covered for at least seven of the 
last 14 vears. Thus, by the Senate bill, 
many will be eligible to pensions who 
otherwise would have had to rely on 
old-age assistance, provided by the States 
with federal aid. 

Old-age assistance, at the same time, 
will be less of a factor in caring for re- 
tired persons. Costs for such assistance, 
which really is a form of relief, may pos 
sibly go down, as coverage under the 
insurance program is broadened. 

Number of persons receiving old- 
age insurance benefits, officials estimate, 
will jump from the present 2.9 million to 
as many as 4.4 million by 1951, when the 
broader coverage is in effect. Retired 
workers getting pensions, who now num- 
ber less than 1.4 million, are expected 
to increase by nearly a million. Other 
groups getting benefits will expand in 
like manner. At present, these include 
about 400,000 wives of retired workers. 

35,000 widows, 660,000 children and 
14,000 dependent parents. 

If disability insurance is approved. the 
number of totally and permanently dis- 
abled workers receiving benefits is ex- 
pected to rise gradually to around 400,- 
000 by 1955 and eventually to as many 
as 2 million. 

The ‘old-age-insurance program will 
be liberalized in many of its details. A 
veteran, for example, will be granted 
wage credits of $160 a month for the 
period spent in service between 1940 
and 1947. 

Altogether, 10 million persons will be 
brought under the old-age-insurance svs- 
tem for the first time, making a total of 
45 million covered. 

One significant feature of the new pro- 
gram is that it will narrow the spread 
between minimum and maximum pavy- 
ments to retired persons. Pensions are 
to be increased by a bigger percentage 
for workers whose wages have averaged 
only $100 a month than for most workers 
of higher income. Also, length of pre- 
vious employment is to be virtually dis- 
regarded. 

A long step thus is being taken to- 
toward a universal system, under which 
all persons reaching 65 will become 
eligible, regardless of their previous earn- 
ings, to flat-rate pensions financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Such a system has 
been advocated for many years by the 
Townsendites and is currently favored by 
a group of conservative Senators. 








Raises Congress Offers 
To Present Pensioners 


Those whose Social Security pensions 
have already started are scheduled to get 
raises under the two bills passed by the 
House and Senate. The following table 
shows these boosts for retired couples at 
various pension levels: 


Amount Pension Under Pension Under 

Of Present House-Passed Senate-Passed 
Pension Bill Bill 
$15 $38 $30 
23 47 47 
30 54 54 
38 66 72 
45 77 84 
53 83 93 
60 90 102 
68 96 108 








Du Pont 


LAST DAY ON THE JOB 
.. . bigger pensions are ahead 








PAY-ROLL TAX: RISE AHEAD 


Present law—On wages up to 


$3,000 a year, worker and employer 
each pays: 
1950-51 1%2% 


1952 and after 2 % 
Senate-passed bili— On wages or 
earnings up to $3,600 a year: 

Worker and Self-employed 


employer person 
each would pay would pay 
(%) (%) 

1950-55 1%, 2 Vs 
1956-59 2 S 
1960-64 22 3% 
1965-69 3 4% 
1970 andafter 3% 47% 


House-passed bill— Rate of tax 
would rise to 2% on employers and 
workers and 3% on self-employed per- 
sons in 1951, instead of 1956 as under 
Senate bill. Otherwise, House and Senate- 
approved schedules are the same. 
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ANOTHER STRIKE 


AGAINST THE PUBLIC AND INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE SERVED BY 5 WESTERN RAILROADS 





President Truman’s EMERGENCY BOARD recommends 
a 40-hour week and a pay increase of 18 cents an 
hour, or $1.44 a day for switchmen represented by 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America. 


@ Notwithstanding the tremendous increase in 
their expenses involved, the 


Railroads’ answer to Board is . . YES! 


Union leaders’ answer to Board is. . NO! 


In face of Board findings to the contrary, Union lead- 


ers insist on 48 hours pay for 40 hours work. This | 


would be an average increase of 31 cents an hour, 


or $2.48 a day. So Union leaders have called a} 
completely unjustified strike on 5 Western railroads, | 


effective June 25. 
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On June 15. an Emergency Board appointed by 
President Truman under the terms of the Rail- 
wav Labor Act recommended the railroads grant 
switchmen a 40-hour week and a wage increase 


of 18 cents an hour, or $1.44 for an 8-hour day. 


Despite the added financial burden involved, 
the railroads are ready to accept these recom- 
mendations, as they have always accepted Emer- 


gency Board recommendations on national issues. 


But the leaders of the Switchmen’s Union re- 
fuse to accept! They demand an average increase 
of 31 CENTS AN HOUR OR $2.48 a pay—although 
their present earnings are substantially higher 


than those of workers in other industries! 


Board Says Demands Unjustified 


In its report, the Board declared this demand 
unjustified by all the evidence presented. It also 
pointed out that it would give the switchmen an 
unfair pay advantage over other groups of rail- 
road employes, and would add too great a burden 


to railroad costs. 


Here is another case of a railroad union flout- 
ing the findings of an Emergency Board—another 
case of calling a crippling strike in an outrageous 
and reckless attempt to force demands which the 


Board clearly labels as unjustified. 


Leaders of the Switchmen’s Union are calling 
this strike in defiance of the Board—in defiance 


of the facts—and at the expense of the public! 


In its report on this case, the Board made this 


statement: 
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FIVE WESTERN RAILROADS 
AFFECTED BY THE JUNE 25 STRIKE 


The five railroads affected by 
this strike, which goes into effect at 
6:00 A.M. local time, 
Sunday, June 25, 1950, are: 


Chicago Great Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
Great Northern Railway Company 
The Western Pacific Railroad Company 











“The railroad industry, the Board believes, 
needs above all else a period of relative sta- 
bility to adjust and adapt itself +o present com- 
petitive post-war conditions.” 


Despite this warning, the leaders of the Switch- 
men’s Union are upsetting the apple-cart—forc- 
ing a completely unjustified strike against every- 
body who uses the railroads. 

It is time to put an end to such un-American 


tactics! 


The Answer to a Raw Attempt 
At Dieatorship Is “‘No!”’ 
In the interest of the public who depend on the 


railroads every day, there can be only one answer 


to this outrageous and dictatorial action by the 


leaders of the Switchmen’s Union. And that 
answer is—’“NO!”’ 
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We are publishing this and other advertisements to talk to you 


at first hand about matters which are important to everybody. 
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MAZE OF RULES FOR BUSINESS 


Firms Find They‘re Damned If They Do or Don‘ 


Question for businessmen: 
What's wrong, what's right? No- 
body's got a clear answer, not 
even the Government that sets 
the rules. 

Conflicts in laws and orders 
blossom everywhere. They con- 
fuse pricing, marketing, dealer- 
ships, nearly everything. 

Government says: Business 
must compete, but not too much. 
Hunting the safe spot in between 
is what makes executives dizzy. 


A businessman, trying to chart a 
‘safe path through a maze of conflict- 
ing Government laws and _ policies, 
finds himself more and more confused. 
He complains that the uncertainty is 
enough to test the sanity and nerves 
of the most hardened executive. His 
lawyer often is inclined to throw up 
his hands and tell him to take a 
chance. Yet taking a chance may get 
him into serious trouble. 

When Mr. Truman vetoed a bill that 
tried to make clear what a businessman 
could do in setting a price, he left the 
confusion right where it is. But the con- 
fusion over pricing is just one of many 
confusions and contradictions that con- 
front business today. A businessman fre- 
quently discovers that one policy runs 
him up against one law, while the oppo- 
site policy may push him squarely 
against another law. 

Business executives also are somewhat 
puzzled at the apparent conflict be- 
tween Government policy toward busi- 
ness and toward farmers and labor un- 
ions. Businessmen can’t band together to 
fix prices or regulate production, but 
the Government helps farmers to do 
just that. Labor unions are encour- 
aged by the Government to fix the price 
of labor for entire industries, but busi- 
ness firms don’t dare try to fix the price 
for a whole industry. The Government 
is busy promoting cartels abroad, but 
frowns on any sign of a cartel at home. 
It is all rather mystifying and baffling 
to people who have to guide business 
operations. 

The Government seems to be telling 
businessmen, on the one hand, that they 
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must compete, but, on the other hand, 
they must not compete too vigorously. 
That apparently is the basic cause of pre- 
vailing confusion. 

Take pricing. The Government won't 
let an entire industry agree to use the 
same pricing system. That was estab- 
lished in action against the cement in- 
dustry. It won't let producers follow each 
other and arrive at an identical pricing 
system. That’s called “conscious parallel 
action.” But the Government also may 
object when a producer engages in what 
is called “cutthroat competition,” or when 
he gives one customer a lower price than 
another customer. 

The question of quantity discounts is 
another puzzler. It is common practice 
to charge less per unit for sales in large 
amounts than for sales in small amounts. 
That practice is all right, says the Govern- 
ment, unless some big purchasers get too 
large a discount. For example, the Gov- 
ernment is suing tire companies for shav- 


If he cuts prices to one cus- ¥ 
tomer and not to another, H—S 


he’s in trouble. 


But if he engages in cut- 
throat competition, he may 
be sued also. 


ing prices too much on sales in lots ¢ 
two or more carloads. 

It was during the argument in a price. 
cutting case that Supreme Court Justice 
Robert H. Jackson asked: “. . . are we 
trying to enforce two conflicting legisla. 
tive policies?” Many businessmen and 
their attorneys would answer yes. In fact 
the attorney for the company argued that 
if the firm did what the Federal Trade 
Commission wanted, it would violate the 
antitrust laws, but because the firm didn’ 
follow FTC policy, it is being sued under 
a fair-price law. 

There is also a question about whethe 
a company can set a uniform price for 
its product, no matter how far from the 
plant the goods are delivered. If you 
have a plant in Boston, for example, and 
charge the same price in San Francisco 
as in Boston, you obviously get a bigger 
return from the Boston sale than from the 
San Francisco sale. You have paid the 


freight to San Francisco. Some suits have § 
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( _|f he and his competitn 
iaka charge the same prices,h 
mam in trouble, too. 


—e 


If he keeps his prices so low 
that competitors can’t enter 
his field, he risks prosecu- 
tion as a monopolist. 


If he owns. his raw mate- 
rials, his factories and his 
retail stores, he may be 
sued to break up his busi- 
ness. 


If he insists that his dealers 
handle only his products, 
he may be sued. 
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brought rulings that this form of pricing 
is unfair and illegal. 

Government attorneys, both in the Jus- 
tice Department and FTC, seek to assure 
businessmen that they can use any kind 
of price system they want, if they act 
alone and don’t damage competition. 
President Truman said the same thing 
when he vetoed the so-called basing- 
point bill. 

It is the “if” in these assurances that 
baffles the business community. Business 
firms have been sued when they quoted 
identical prices, with or without agree- 
ment among them; they have been sued 
when they cut prices; they have been 
sued for quoting uniform delivered 
prices. One firm (Du Pont) is being sued 
because it keeps the price of one of its 
products (Cellophane) too low. That 
low price is said by the Government to 
keep out competition. 

Dealer arrangements also are be- 
ing attacked by the Government. It is not 
at all uncommon for manufacturers to 
give wholesalers and retailers exclusive 
dealerships to handle their products, 
sometimes on a nation-wide basis, more 
often on a regional basis. This practice 
is followed ‘by oil companies, farm- 
machinery companies, automobile com- 
panies, even garment manufacturers. 


“Exclusive with us” is frequently a boast 
of retailers. No motorist expects to buy 
Phillips gas at a Shell station. 

Yet this system of distribution may 
now be in jeopardy. One oil company 
(Standard of California) was told by the 
Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 decision to 
scrap 7,000 exclusive-dealer contracts, 
even though such contracts may be ar 
advantage to both buyers and sellers. 
Farm-machinery companies are being 
sued on the same point. A relatively small 
vending-machine company is told by the 
Federal Trade Commission to stop in- 
sisting on exclusive. dealing contracts 
with its customers. The vending-machine 
firm also is ordered to stop trying to get 
larger discounts than its competitors for 
the merchandise it buys and distributes. 

This trend in Government policy 
threatens to upset a number of time- 
honored arrangements for distributing 
and selling products, arrangements that 
had been considered quite legal until 
recently. 

Bigness in business appears to be 
another target of Government policy, al- 
though Government attorneys consistent- 
ly deny it. They say they have never 
started a case against bigness as such, but 
corporation executives and their attor- 
neys are beginning to wonder. 
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if he enters into any cartel, | 

any price-fixing, any pro- 
g duction-control plan, he 
violates the law. 


Government engages in faa 
price-fixing and production 
controls for farming. 
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Foreign businessmen are 
encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to form cartels. 















labor unions are encour- 
aged to grow big and to 
become labor monopolies. 
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Seven California oil companies are 
being sued under antitrust laws for dom- 
inating the industry on the West Coast. 
The Government wants to divorce their 
producing and distributing activities. 
The Government wants to break up the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; it 
wants General Electric Co. to cut down 
the size of its electric-lamp division; it 
wants E. I. du Pont Company and family 
to sell holdings in General Motors Corp. 
and United States Rubber Co.; it wants 
to break up the Big Four in the meat- 
packing industry; it wants American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to get rid of 
its manufacturing subsidiary. It is re- 
ported to be preparing a suit against U.S. 
Steel Corp. 

To businessmen, these cases and others 
like them look suspiciously like a Gov- 
emment campaign against big business 
in almost all fields. 

The confusion that results from poli- 
cies toward business regulation and busi- 
ness pricing extends into Government it- 
self. Attorney General J. Howard Mce- 
Grath says federal antitrust laws do not 
need to be made any clearer. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission also says they are 
clear enough. President Truman says they 
may be confusing now, but hopes they 
won't be when pending cases are decided. 
However, Mr. Truman has appointed 
Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer to 
head a committee to study conflicts and 
confusion in existing law. 

Now comes Senator Edwin C. John- 
son (Dem.), of Colorado, with the ap- 
pointment of a “watchdog subcommittee” 
to see that the Commission doesn't create 
confusion. The Colorado Senator, chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, wants to make sure 
that FTC rules and regulations actually 
will permit businessmen to pay freight 
charges if they wish, and engage in price 
competition. If the “watchdogs” are not 
satisfied, clarifying legislation is prom- 
ised in the next Congress. 

Even the courts are not unanimous on 
the issue. The Supreme Court has divided 
5 to 4 on key cases and once upheld a 
lower-court decision only because of a 
4-to-4 split. District Judge John C. Knox, 
in New York, refused a Government plea 
to break up Aluminum Co. of America, 
although the concern had Jost an anti- 
trust suit. He said: “I am most reluctant 
to attempt to tamper unnecessarily with 
economic and industrial forces from 
which the public has reaped substantial 
benefits, and from which, also, it can 
continue to be served, and without detri- 
ment, in my opinion, to the national wel- 
fare.” 

There may be some encouragement to 
businessmen in that ruling. However, the 
Justice Department gives no sign of 
shifting the direction of present policy. 
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Reporter's Life in Poland: 
Secret Police Fill Lots of It 


Reported from WARSAW 


You can spot an American in 
Poland by the policeman on his 
trail. Detectives keep day-and- 
night watch on most of them. 

Idea is to scare off the Poles, 
leave Americans with nobody to 
talk to. It's part of the campaign 
to Russianize Poland. 

Robert Kleiman, U.S. News & 
World Report Regional Editor for 
Central Europe, tells in the fol- 
lowing how it feels to be always 
under the eyes of Warsaw’s 
dreaded secret police. 


WARSAW 

It is a frightening experience to be 
constantly followed by the secret po- 
lice in a strange land. 

Poland’s Communist-bossed securi- 
ty police, the dreaded U.B. agents, 
are shadowing Americans and other 
Westerners, with the obvious purpose 
of cutting them off from contact with 
the Polish people. I have had detec- 
tives at my heels day and night. 

Permanent Western correspondents in 
Warsaw are tailed almost continuously. 
One, Edward Morrow of the New York 
Times, is honored by having two cars of 
secret agents assigned to him. American 
diplomats are usually shadowed when 
they leave Warsaw and sometimes are 
followed within the city itself. 

Poland’s Communists apparently con- 
sider it wiser propaganda not to shadow 
visiting correspondents. But there must 
have been a slip-up during my visit be- 
cause I was followed for two days until 
higher-ups intervened. Since then I have 
been tailed intermittently. 

Having nothing to hide, I was inclined 
at first to laugh at what seemed to be 
heavy-handed ineptness on the part of 
the secret agents who tailed me in a 
black police car. Though they changed 
license plates and cars occasionally, the 
model always was the same, the police 
occupants making only the flimsiest ef- 
forts at concealment. 

On my first evening in Warsaw, a po- 
lice car drove past slowly as I stood in 
front of a night club recently taken over 
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by the Government. The car turned at 
the next corner. I hurried to the corner 
and got there just as an ugly little man 
in a shoddy green suit and open shirt 
collar stepped from the parked police car 
and moved to the cover of some nearby 
shrubbery so he could peer up the street. 

The secret policeman found himself 
peering into my eyes. I invited him to 
join me in a drink. But he looked away, 
shook his head in embarrassment and 
walked away. 

The next day, with some friends, I 
drove along cleared streets through the 
Warsaw rubble. The police car followed 
so closely that once, when we found our- 
selves in a dead-end street, we had to 
wait while the police driver turned 
around so we could get out. 

A few minutes later, in another dead- 
end street, we turned and came back 
around a corner so quickly that the driver 
of the police car became confused. In- 
stead of turning, he backed down the 
street while we followed him almost 
bumper to bumper for a block. There 
were five men in the car and four of 
them were laughing at the situation. The 
fifth kept his head turned away and his 
hands over his face. 

Amusing as this seemed at the time, I 
began to wonder whether I would be 
able to talk with any Polish people. Even 
if they were willing to talk with an Amer- 
ican under normal conditions, would they 
do so if they knew the police were 
watching? Few Poles want to risk being 
listed in the files of the secret police just 
for the sake of a few words with a for- 
eigner. It could be dangerous. 

I decided to see whether I could give 
my police shadow the slip, in case it be- 
came necessary to do so later. It was 
easy. A few sharp turns around corners 
of winding streets were sufficient to do 
the trick. The Polish cab driver seemed 
to enjoy the game. 

Some minutes of straight driving were 
enough to show that the police sedan no 
longer was trailing along behind. I had 
a heady feeling of freedom, and sudden- 
ly realized for the first time how much 
tension had been built up within me by 
constantly looking back. 

I went about my business for an hour. 
But then I began to wonder what my 
police “tail” was doing. Would he admit 
to his superiors that he had lost me? If 
not, what fancy reports was he concoct-_ 
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ing, what suspicious notations on my 
movements would be made in my police 
dossier? A secret agent, anxious to cover 
up his own failure, might make the most 
fantastic “official report.” 

The thought was upsetting. I decided 
I'd better find my “shadow” again before 
he became lost for good. I hurried back 
to my hotel. Sure enough, the familiar 
black sedan was there at the curb, wait- 
ing. But was it mine? 

I paid off my cab, strolled slowly into 
the lobby, inquired about mail at the 
desk, then walked outside again and 
hailed another cab. As we drove away | 
looked back through the window. The 
black sedan slowly pulled away from the 
curb and settled into pace behind me. 

I leaned back on the cushions, mopped 
my face and heaved a sigh of relief. I 
was once again under the watchful eyes 
of Warsaw’s secret police. 
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FORMOSA: 





Shift of U.S. defenses in the 
Pacific is a growing possibility. 
Failure of Communists to hit For- 
mosa is the key. 

New arms for Chiang Kai-shek 
are ruled out by Acheson. But 
MacArthur wants Formosa as an 
anti-Communist buffer. 

Main idea is to stop Russia, not 
regain China for Chiang. But 
altering U.S. defenses can give 
him a new lease on Formosa. 


bl 


TOKYO 
Outer line of defense for the U. S. in 
the Pacific is being fixed by high-level 
conferences between soldiers and 
| diplomats here in Japan. Chiang Kai- 
| shek’s stronghold, Formosa, Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson says, still is to 
get no U.S. aid. But U.S. military 
strategists are looking again at For- 
mosa. 
Mainland of China is considered lost 
to the Communists and to Russia. South 
on the Asiatic mainland, the French in 
Indo-China are going to get U.S. aid 
against Communist-led rebels. But the 
U.S. is not counting on such wobbly non- 
Communist footholds as Indo-China. 
Instead, U.S. Pacific defenses are to 
— | be based on the great islands of the Pa- 
cific Far East, from those of Japan in the 
north to the Philippines in the south. 
lice BF The sharpest debate is coming on just 
over & what U.S. aid, if any, is to go to Chiang 
nost § Kai-shek on Formosa. ‘ 
The “MacArthur Line,’”” shown on 
ded F the map, takes Formosa into U.S. Pacific 
fore defenses. General of the Army Douglas 
wack MacArthur has outlined this defense 
liar | plan to three policy makers who came to 
‘alt- Tokyo to discuss it. The three were De- 
: fense Secretary Louis Johnson; Gen. 
into & Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
the Chiefs of Staff; and John Foster Dulles, 
ind & adviser to the State Department. 
yl Japan is to be the firm anchor at the 
fhe northern end of the MacArthur Line. 
the {| Whether Japan gets a separate peace 
treaty or not, whether or not the U.S. 
ed fF gets bases in Japan, U.S. troops are ex- 
- 1 & pected to remain here indefinitely. 
The Philippines are to be the base 
anchor at the southern part of the Mac- 
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Arthur Line. The General is urging the 
U.S. to expand greatly the U.S. military 
mission to the Philippine Republic, a 
mission now reduced to 30 members. A 
larger force of 500 U.S. officers and 
specialists, General MacArthur's experts 
feel, is needed to train and assist the 
Filipinos to crush Communist-led guer- 
rilla forces and to prepare adequate de- 
fenses for the Islands. 

Okinawa, the little island of the 
Ryukyu chain south of Japan which the 
U.S. now occupies, was originally chosen 
as the main link between Japan and the 
Philippines when it was thought that 
Formosa would be lost to the Commu- 
nists. Now, however, U.S. experts are 
taking a new and worried look at Oki- 
nawa, an island base so small that it is 
exceedingly vulnerable to atomic liquida- 
tion should Russia desire. So General 
MacArthur is urging the U.S. to recon- 
sider Formosa as a defense base. 

Formosa, at this stage, is the weakest 
link in the MacArthur Line. Last vear, 
after weeks of public debate in and out 
of Congress about aid to Formosa, there 
seemed to be general agreement within 
the U.S. Administration that Formosa 
had to be written off as lost, or as good 
as lost. to the Chinese Communists. In 
January, President Truman said that For- 
mosa was Chinese territory and that the 
U.S. would not intervene in China’s 
civil war. He ruled out military aid or 
advice to the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa. That policy still stands. 

Since that time, Chiang’s Nationalists 
have lost both the large island of Hainan 
and the smaller, but strategic, Chusan 
Islands south of Shanghai that were a 
part of the defenses of Formosa. But t' e 
Communists, although gathering troons 
and invasion barges at several mainland 
ports, have not yet attacked For:mosa. 
And Chiang’s Nationalists on Formosa 
have used the time to train troops and 
to build up the island’s defenses. 

As a result, there is great pressure on 
the U.S. Administration to review its 
“hands off” policy toward Formosa. Mili- 
tary experts here feel Chiang has a 
chance to hold Formosa for some time. 
But the State Department still turns 
thumbs down on arms for Chiang. 

U.S. problem, thus, concerns what 
can be done for Formosa that will not 
cost the U.S. the loss of more allies in 
the Far East and, perhaps, lead to war. 

Taking over Formosa with American 
troops at this stage would involve a re- 





KEY TO U.S. DEFENSES? 


pudiation of President Truman’s state- 
ment that Formosa is a part of China. 
And China’s Communist government, 
as well as Russia, might call such a 
move a U.S. aggression and a cause for 
war. 

Protecting Formosa with units of the 
U.S. Navy has also been suggested by 
officers in General MacArthur's head- 
quarters. Some of them say that nothing 
more than the appearance of a U.S. air- 
craft carrier in the Strait of Formosa 
would discourage a Communist invasion. 
If U.S. naval units were sent, however. 
sooner or later they might be faced with 
a choice of retreating before a Commu- 
nist invasion Heet or getting involved in 
a shooting war with Communist China 
and, perhaps, with Russia. 

Handing Formosa over to the United 
Nations is another strategy suggested by 
American officials anxious to keep the 
island out of Communist hands. If the 
U.N. accepted Formosa, which is un- 
likely in view of Russia’s veto powers, 
the problem then would be what to do 
about Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists. 

Military aid for Formosa in the form 
of teachers and weapons for Chiang’s 
own fighting men is considered the most 
likely move if the U.S. decides to change 
its policy, to adopt the concept of the 
MacArthur Line of Pacific defenses. 

Chiang’s price for what he promises 
would be a successful defense of For- 





PILOT ON FORMOSA 
Chiang has strengthened his defenses 
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mosa has dwindled sharply. His own ad- 
visers have explained to him that the 
U.S. Congress is not likely to give the 
Nationalists more large-scale aid after 
the loss of the Chinese mainland to the 
Communists in spite of 2 billion dollars’ 
worth of U.S. aid to Chiang. 

Recently, Chiang’s aides suggested that 
the U.S. give China a monthly subsidy 
of 10 million dollars. This subsidy would 
include the 2.2 million per month that 
the U.S. now is contributing to the is- 
land’s economy, largely in the form of 
fertilizer. It would also cover the 4-mil- 
lion-dollar monthly drain on Formosa’s 
reserves now caused by expenditure for 
the armed forces. And it would provide 
about 3.8 million for additional military 
supplies. 

Chiang’s chances of getting this 
much aid are no better now than 6 months 
ago. But he still has about 200 combat 
planes on Formosa and his Navy still 
contains about 10 U.S.-built destroyers. 
The Nationalists also have had more 
time to train 300,000 troops. 

Question of whether Chiang’s forces 
will fight if Formosa is attacked by the 
Communists is a matter of debate. 

Reconquering China, with U.S. help, 
perhaps in a third World War, is Chiang’s 
dream. His aides note that the Commu- 
nist leader, Mao Tse-tung, has admitted 
that there are “400,000 scattered ban- 
dits” in South China. These are really 
Nationalist guerrillas, according to 
Chiang’s aides, who may one day form 
the nucleus for a reconquest of China if 
the people grow weary of Communist 
rule. So far, however, U.S. officials here 
do not believe Chiang’s Nationalists are 
much more popular with China’s people 
than they were when they lacked pop- 
ular support against the Communists. 

U.S. defenses, not China’s future, 
are the main concern of U.S. strategists 
now sending their reports to Washing- 
ton. Top-level decisions there will de- 
termine whether the MacArthur Line or 
a defense line excluding Formosa will be 
adopted. 

With Formosa in Chiang’s hands, U.S. 
experts feel. the Chinese Communists 
will be less inclined to seek for new ad- 
vances or conquests in Indo-China or 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia. But the 
same experts concede that U.S. help to 
Formosa’s defenders right alienate Chi- 
nese people on the mainland who are 
eager for an end to China’s civil war. 

With Formosa held by Communists, 
U.S. forces in the Pacific might be 
threatened by Russian attack from For- 
mosan air bases directly between Japan 
and the Philippines. 

In any event, the loss of Chiang’s last 
territory is no longer considered a cer- 
tainty. Instead, the island is getting new 
consideration by U.S. strategists. 
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New help for an old ally? 



















































U.S. Government once was 
prepared to write off Formo- 
sa as lost to the Communists 
General. MacArthur now pro- 
poses U.S. help for Chiang 


Chinese Communists are busy 
running mainland China 
where 400,000 guerrillas 
are still active in the south. | 
They may be forced to post- 
pone Formosa invasion | / : fy 

until the spring of 1951. Kai-shek’ eran: 
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>> It is likely to be a long time before the British Socialists get over the 
‘all tactical error of showing too much of their Socialism at the wrong time. When 

{ the policy makers of the Labor Party sounded off on the French plan for pooling 
RTHUP coal and steel, their words and ideas sounded familiar to many people. 

Moscow Communists say, in effect: "We won't submit to the authority of any 
organization we do not control." So Russians walk out rather than go along with 
anti-Communist majorities in the world. Their rule is all or nothing. 

London Socialists say in their manifesto: "No Socialist government in Europe 
could submit to the authority of a body whose policies were decided by an anti- 
Socialist majority." That stands now as the Labor Party's view. 

These two views sound enough alike to remind people that mild-mannered 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee and Premier Joseph Stalin both belong to parties 
that sprang from the ideas of Karl Marx, parties that look on Marx as a founder. 











>> Actually, the evidence of behavior and performance shows that Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Stalin are poles apart. They are political enemies. 

Since 1945, Mr. Attlee and his party have either expelled or firmly dis- 
credited the extreme radicals whom they denounce as fellow travelers and "con- 
cealed Communists." <A Socialist like Mr. Attlee or the wildest evangelist still 
in Britain's Labor Party would not last long in Mr. Stalin's Russia. 


>> What is true is that British Socialists would like to see the whole world 
Socialist, just as Russian Communists would like to see the world Communist. 

But, in Russia, only one brand of Communism is tolerated--Mr. Stalin's brand. 

In Britain, there are many brands of Socialism, not just one. 

Within the Labor Party, there are world revolutionists who would like to 
use U.S. dollar aid to Britain to convert the world to Socialism. But such men 
are not in evidence among party leaders. There are also Socialist evangelists 
like Dr. Hugh Dalton and Aneurin Bevan, both of whom hold Cabinet jobs. Such 
men would like to prune and trim capitalism, to encourage the spread of Socialism 
not by world revolution, but by persuading other countries to try "a little So- 
cialism." This faction wrote the manifesto that caused the trouble. They also 
said: "Outside Britain and Scandinavia there is no government with a more pro- 
gressive domestic or foreign program than the present U.S. Administration." 

















>> Real leaders of British Socialism, the topmost men, are not evangelists. 
Mr. Attlee, Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin are Prime Minister, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, respectively--Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in Britain. 
As moderates, they wish the evangelists in the Government would keep quiet. 
(over) 
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Mr. Attlee, for example, hastened to say that the Labor Government "is fully 
prepared" to co-operate with non-Socialist governments for a closer economic 
union in Europe. In the party, Labor's Big Three, needing all the votes they 
can muster, dare not oust the evangelists, the cheerleaders for Socialism. 
Really, all Labor Party members in Britain are Socialists. As Socialists, 
they look forward to a Socialist world. But they do not want a Communist world, 








>> Out of Hungary comes a strange twist in the "cold war." There, Communists 
hold an American whom they might release if they get a royal crown as ransom. 
The American is Robert Vogeler, a businessman held in Hungary as a spy. 
The Communists control the Hungarian Government and follow Moscow's line. 
The crown of St. Stephen is worth little in cash, but much in power. In 
1,000 years, King Stephen's crown has become the symbol of a free Hungary, a 
crown that vests importance in the ruler, not the other way around. A Govern- 
ment that does not take the oath of office beside the crown of St. Stephen is, 
in the eyes of many Hungarians, no Government at all, but an interloper. 
Now Hungary's Communists are anxious to get the crown. The U.S. has it. 
U.S. role in the drama of the Hungarian crown is that of the innocent 
receiver of stolen goods who is not sure where to find the real owner. 
A Nazi puppet fled Hungary with the crown and was captured by U.S. troops. 
The Vatican says the crown, which a Pope gave a king, must not go to Reds. 
Hungarian Protestants say the crown must not be placed in the custody of the 
Vatican because it is a symbol important to all Hungarians, not just Catholics. 
The Office of Alien Property of the U.S. actually has the crown. 
Now, the U.S. wants Vogeler back and Hungarian Communists want the crown. 
A deal, if there is one, will give the Communists a symbol the Nazis used, too. 
It also will give them a token respected by Hungarians of all parties, a 
treasure that may rally more of the people to support of the Communist regime. 


























>> In Ankara, the worried Turks you see on the streets are not the job-hunting 
losers of the recent election. They are the winners, the new jobholders. 

The dictator, Ismet Inonu, you remember, decided to permit a real 
opposition and a free election. When he did, he lost the election. 

The Democrats, who won the election, did not expect such a landslide. 
They campaigned hard and promised everything to everybody. Farmers were prom- 
ised $5 instead of $3 for a bushel of wheat. Labor was promised the right to 
strike and higher wages. Business was promised freedom from Government 
interference. Everybody was promised lower taxes, a better living. 

The voters in Turkey are not accustomed to free campaigning and know little 
about democracy. They expect campaigners to live up to their promises, to 
produce the goods when they win. So the Government expects trouble, and.ecee 

A comeback for Inonu's party may be in the cards for 1954. 








>> In Cape Town, the South African Communist Party declared itself dissolved 
just before a bill ordering its suppression became law. The Australian Govern- 
ment has started action to ban Communists, and Japan may try it too. So..... 
The record, counting South Africa and Australia, but not Japan, shows that 
32 countries out of about 70 in the world have declared Communism to be unlaw- 
ful. Combined population of these countries exceeds 300 million. 
Trend, thus, is toward bans on Communists, driving them underground. 
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Now scientists at RCA Laboratories 
work with slivers of time too infini- 
tesimal for most of us to imagine. 
Their new electron tube, the Graphe- 
chon, makes it possible. 

For instance, in atomic research, a 
burst of nuclear energy may flare up and 
vanish in a hundred-millionth of a sec- 
ond. The Graphechon tube oscillograph 
takes the pattern of this burst from an 
electronic circuit, recreates it in a slow 
motion image. Scientists may then ob- 









ure its energy and duration. 

With Graphechon we can watch fleeting 
phenomena which occur outside our con- 
trol. It is not only applied to nuclear re- 
search, but also to studies of electrical 
current... or in new uses of radar and tele- 
vision. Like so many products of RCA re- 
search Graphechon widens man’s horizons. 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 





New RCA electron tube “freezes” movements that occur, and are ended, in millionths of a second! 
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serve the pattern of the burst... meas- , 





Research like that which gave us the 
Graphechon tube accounts for the 
superiority of RCA Victor's new 
1950 home television receivers. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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BUSINESS END OF A BREEZE. These are the tollgates at the 
OVER THE FENCE IS OUT... and dangerous for western end of the famous Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile 
valuable poultry. But when the fence is U-S°S stretch of fine driving that motorists call ‘‘a breeze.”” The toll 
American Poultry Fence, chickens are confined booths are faced with colorful porcelain enamel on U-S:S 
and protected from the moment they leave the Vitrenamel Steel. In supplying cement and steel for the con- 
incubators until they’ve grown big enough for struction of modern highways like this, United States Steel con- 
your Sunday dinner. Here’s another job for steel. _ tinues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 
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FORE! — AND FOREMOST. The just right “‘feel’’ of 
a golf club—that extra ‘‘whip”’ and power in your 
drive—depends a lot on the quality of the metal 
in its tapered steel shaft. Some of the finest golf TRY AND GUESS how many different kinds of steel there are in your auto- 











clubs, as well as hundreds of other articlesdesign- mobile. United States Steel supplies car makers with 162 different steels 

ed to make your leisure hours more enjoyable, _. .. each one designed to do a particular job. All together, these U-S:S Steels 

are made from alloy, stainless and other special- make your car safer, more efficient, longer lasting and handsomer than cars 

purpose steels produced by United States Steel. ever were before. 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DivIS 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMF 








SPINNING WHEEL—NEW MODEL. And this one is made of steel. You’re looking 
at the end of one of today’s fabulous continuous spinning machines, under 
construction, with its bewildering arrangement of drives, stepped process 
panels, gear boxes and steel cups for spinning reels. The power unit at the 
top drives all the reels for spinning and continuous processing of 100 ends of 
rayon yarn. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Listen to. . . NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


| UNITED STATES STEEL 
_ C Helping to Fail a Ket d y ya PICA 


FENCE DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION e GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
XPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 














HOW TO GET PEACE TALKS STARTED 


AN INTERVIEW WITH TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary General of the United Nations 





EDITOR'S NOTE: What can be done to avoid 
war? The man who has been working hard in 
the most important places to get an answer to 
this question is the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, Trygve Lie. 

He recently called personally on President Tru- 
man and Prime Ministers Attlee, Bidault and 
Stalin, and discussed with each his 10-point pro- 
gram for a fresh start toward peace. 

To get Mr. Lie’s own views on his visits and 
their probable outcome he was interviewed by 
U.S. News & World Report. 





TRYGVE LIE (pronounced “Lee”) grew up with 
Norway’s labor movement. While a youngster 
in his mother’s boarding house he was office boy 
in Labor Party headquarters in Oslo. 

He became a Socialist, a lawyer, a skilled ne- 
Sotiator for labor in the depression years and, in 
1935, a Cabinet member. He was then 38. 

In wartime exile he rose to Foreign Minister 
and helped create the United Nations. 

Russia proposed him for Assembly President, 
but he lost. Then he was almost unanimously 
chosen chief officer of the whole U. N. 








Q What do you think the governments could do 
that they are not doing now, Mr. Lie, to improve the 
chances for peace in the world? 

A There are a great many things that could be 
done, but let me begin by mentioning one—it is im- 
portant that persons with authority to act for the 
governments on both sides get together more often to 
talk over their disagreements. 

Q What persons do you mean by that? 

A I mean the prime ministers or the foreign secre- 
taries. 

Q But do you not have delegates at the United 
Nations and do not various countries have ambassa- 
dors and ministers to carry on this work? 

A Yes, but they can act only under instructions, 
and it is difficult under the conditions of deadlock 
that exist today to negotiate questions by telegram 
and cable or even by telephone. There must also 
be face-to-face meetings between persons who are 
able to act without always asking for instructions. 
This was recognized when the United Nations Char- 
ter was written in 1945. It provides for such high- 
level meetings—so-called ‘periodic meetings” of 
the Security Council—in addition to the regular 
meetings. 

Q Of course, you do not mean that all business 
could be transacted that way? 

A Oh, no. But unfortunately much of the business 
that could normally be transacted in the regular way 
by the permanent delegates is being handicapped be- 
cause of the existing deadlock. That has to be broken 
and it can be broken only by persons high up in the 
governments. It can only be ‘broken by negotiation— 
and I mean real negotiation, not appeasement, nor 
surrender by either side. 

Q On your recent trip you spoke to the heads of 


governments. Did you do so in your official capacity 
as Secretary General of the United Nations? 

A I merely went to explore the situation to see what 
help the United Nations could bring. 

Q Then you were not negotiating in behalf of any 
Sovernment, or in behalf of the United Nations? 

A No, not at all. I did not carry messages back and 
forth. It was simply the act of a friend of all the gov- 
ernments who sees the United Nations machinery 
being blocked and who is trying to explore to find a 
way to get it working again. 

Q When you said that the persons in authority 
must sit down together, can this be effective when 
some governments do not have public opinion to 
consider, while in other cases ministers do have public 
opinion to consider? 

A I believe there is a public opinion that influences 
governments in all countries. It is true that there are 
different situations in the different countries, but 
there is an influence that comes from the people, 
which, whether you call it public opinion or not, is 
important in influencing the action and policy of a 
government. 


Russians’ Desire for Peace 


Q When you were in Russia did you get an oppor- 
tunity to size up public opinion there? 

A Well, I was there only a few days and I made no 
special surveys, but actually there was no doubt in my 
mind that the people of the Soviet Union want peace. 
You cannot fail to sense that feeling in Russia today. 
They have the memory of the last war, and they do 
not want to see another war. In fact, I think there is 
no difference at all between the human desire to avoid 
war which exists in Russia and that same desire which 
exists in all the other countries of the world. Every- 
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Direct Contacts Needed... Present Affords Big Opportunity 





.. Europe’s Fear of Squeeze ... Peoples Want War Cure 


body wants peace. The big question is, how to get it. 

Q Would it be possible for an over all settlement 
to be made of these questions which are now causing 
such concern in the world? 

A I myself could not offer any such plan to any of 
the governments. That’s what I am hoping, however, 
could eventually be accomplished through some such 
approach as the 10 points which I proposed a few 
days ago for consideration in making another effort to 
bring the “cold war” to an end. It does not take in 
all questions, but if we can make a beginning with 
even a few of these 10 points, I think it might lead, ia 
time, to the settlement of other questions, too. 

Q Does the situation require the services of a medi- 
ator—an intermediary who can bring proposals to 
the countries? 

A Mediation will help, but there must be direct 
conversations between the persons in authority in all 
the governments. That is the best way to reach agree- 
ment. 

And it would be wrong to expect great results 
quickly. As I said last March, there is no magic for- 
mula that will get the world out of its present danger. 
Honest negotiation is hard work—it takes a long time 
and immense patience—but there’s no substitute for 
it. At the same time, I want to make it clear that I 


sympathize with the desire of each country that par- 
ticipates in negotiations to be strong. Obviously it is 
the duty of each government to keep its country 
strong defensively and economically. 

Q When you were in Moscow you, of course, were 
talking with persons who had the authority to say 
what they would do toward the making of peace? 

A Yes. I had conferences with Generalissimo Stalin 
and there were present with him Mr. Molotov, who, 
as you know, is Vice Premier, and Mr. Vishinsky, 
~ho is the Foreign Minister. Both Mr. Molotov and 
Mr. Vishinsky are, of course, familiar with the work 
of tive United Nations because they have represented 
the Soviet Union at the General Assembly. 

While it) Moscow I also saw Mr. Gromyko, now 
Vice Foreign Munisier, formerly the Ambassador to 
the United States and permanent Soviet representa- 
tive to the United Nations, as well as my former As- 
sistant Secretary Generai, Arkady Sobolev, now in 
charge of the North American department in the 
Foreign Office. 

Q Are these men familiar with what is going on in 
the United States? 

A Oh, yes; they follow it very carefully and they 
are informed in considerable detail. 


(Continued on page 30) 





Trygve Lie’s 10-Point Peace Program 
Submitted to Members of the United Nations June 6, 1950 








1. Inauguration of periodic meetings of 
the Security Council, attended by foreign 
ministers, or heads or other members of gov- 
ernments, as provided by the United Nations 
Charter and the rules of procedure; together 
with further developments and use of other 
United Nations machinery for negotiation, 
mediation and conciliation of international 
disputes. 


2. A new attempt to make progress 
toward establishing an international control 
system for atomic energy that will be effec- 
tive in preventing its use for war and pro- 
moting its use for peaceful purposes. 


3. A new approach to the problem of 
bringing the armaments race under control, 
not only in the field of atomic weapons, but 
in other weapons of mass destruction and 
in conventional armaments. 


4, A renewal of serious efforts to reach 
agreement on the armed forces to be 
made available under the Charter to the 
Security Council for the enforcement of its 
decisions. 


5. Acceptance and application of the 
principle that it is wise and right to proceed 
as rapidly as possible toward universality 
of membership. 


6. A sound and active program of tech- 
nical assistance for economic development 
and encouragement of broad-scale capital 
investment, using all appropriate private, 
governmental and_ intergovernmental re- 
sources. 


7. More vigorous use by all member gov- 
ernments of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations to promote, in the words of 





the Charter, “higher standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of economic and 
social progress.” 


8. Vigorous and continued development 
of the work of the United Nations for wider 
observance and respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the world. 


9. Use of the United Nations to promote, 
by peaceful means instead of by force, the 
advancement of dependent, colonial or semi- 
colonial peoples towards a place of equality 
in the world. 


10. Active and systematic use of all the 
powers of the Charter and all the machinery 
of the United Nations to speed up the de- 
velopment of international law toward an 
eventual enforceable world law for a uni- 


versal world society. 
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Q As you look back on your talks in Moscow 
would you say that the Russians have suspicions and 
distrust about us in America comparable to the dis- 
trust that people in the United States have about 
the Soviets? 

A Yes, I would. There is distrust and suspicion on 
both sides. One reason is that there are two different 
systems here. Each talks a different language and 
each has a different concept of economic society. 

Q Do the Russians read about the military prep- 
arations being made by the United States in the same 
way Americans read about Russian military prepara- 
tions? 

A Oh, I assume so. 


Danger in Negative Thinking 


Q Do you think that the suspicion and fear which 
you say are mutual will continue to grow? 

A I am afraid so, unless something positive is done 
to turn the tide from so much negative thinking. If 
the psychology of the world is constantly concentrated 
on continuing the present conflict, there is less and 
less chance for us to remove the fear of each side that 
the other is going to attack. 

Q How, then, can we start to remove the suspicions 
and fears of the two sides? 

A That is precisely one of the questions that I tried 
to explore in my visits to the heads of governments. 
Certainly we must make a start through the only or- 
ganization in which all the major governments of the 
world today are members—the United Nations. 

Q Do the Russians have a real regard for the 
United Nations? 

A I think they do. They had a part in creating it 
and they feel that it is a useful organization. I found 
more interest in talking with officials in Moscow this 
time about the United Nations than in my last visit 
in 1946. They look upon it as a world organization 
which can help create an atmosphere in the world 
favorable to maintaining peace. 

Q Then why do they abstain from participating in 
various specialized agencies in the United Nations? 

A I discussed this problem with the Soviet Union 
and I have hopes that this is one of the things we may 
be able to make progress on if we can break the pres- 
ent deadlock. 


Revitalizing the U.N. 


Q Do you mean that you received any promises 
from the Russians that they would participate in var- 
ious agencies of the United Nations? 

A I did not ask for or receive commitments in any 
of the four capitals I visited. We had not reached that 
stage. Naturally, in a visit like mine, which was ex- 
ploratory, there were many things discussed. But I 
have my own opinion of what the consequences could 
be if we approached this whole matter of revitalizing 
the United Nations on a basis such as these talks cov- 
ered, and especially the matters covered in the 10 
points of my memorandum. 

Q Did you go over with Generalissimo Stalin 


the 10-point memorandum which you brought to 
Moscow? 

A Yes. I went over it with him and Mr. Molotoy 
and Mr. Vishinsky as I did with the heads and for. 
eign ministers or all the other governments. 

Q You say you did not receive any commitments. 
I assume you mean you did not receive any formal or 
official proposals? 

A No. 

Q But did you receive any impressions? 

A Yes, I did, and they gave me some reason for 
hope. I am certainly of the opinion that. it can never 
do any harm for people to try to explain their points 
of view to each other. 

Q Do you think that your own visit is an indication 
of what might be accomplwshed by direct conversa- 
tions between persons of authority in the different 
governments? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Do you think that governments that enter into 
discussions where there has been distrust can sud- 
denly trust each other? 

A No, not suddenly. This is an old story in interna- 
tional relations. Governments have always distrusted 
one another, but history shows you have to keep try- 
ing to make agreements that will stand up if you want 
to make progress. There is a calculated risk in this, 
but it is better than the alternative, which is war. 


Opportunity Is Now 


Q Do you think the mood now is one of readiness 
to come to some understanding? 

A I think I may say that the present offers a real 
possibility for some important adjustments—but the 
people in authority must get together to talk about 
this and not try to do it 5,000 miles apart. They must 
be able, naturally, to negotiate on the spot. That is 
the most important consideration. You can never tell 
what any government is willing to do unless you talk 
with them and tell them what you, yourself, are will- 
ing to do as well as what you are not willing to do. 

Q Do you think the United Nations is the right 
place for such discussions? 

A It is certainly a good place and probably the best 
place. We have had a great many international dis- 
putes and conflicts brought to the United Nations in 
the last four years, and always the influence of the 
United Nations is to moderate the pressures and thus 
reduce the danger of an explosion even when settle- 
ments aren’t reached right away. The presence of 
“third” countries, especially the smaller ones, helps to 
bring strong moderating and conciliating influences 
to bear. 

Q Can you give us any examples of how the U.N. 
meetings have been helpful in bringing important 
countries together? 

A Yes, there are many of them. The conflicts in 
Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir are examples of 
disputes not directly connected with the so-called 
cold war. 

Then, as between the great powers themselves, you 
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have only to recall the agreement to lift the Berlin 
blockade. That was a very dangerous East-West dis- 
pute. It was brought to the Security Council, and as 
soon as it came there the forces of mediation and con- 
ciliation set to work. The smaller countries on the Se- 
curity Council, the President of the Assembly and I 
all participated in these efforts. There were no imme- 
diate results, but this all helped create the atmos- 
phere in which the informal conversations between 
the United States and Soviet representatives, later 
joined by France and the United Kingdom, took 
place and ended in the agreement that broke the 
deadlock. 


Differing Systems Expected 


Q Do you believe in the coexistence of different 
economic systems in the world? 

A So far as the United Nations is concerned, it con- 
templated exactly that. The different systems were 
just as much in existence in 1945 when we created the 
United Nations as they are today. The whole idea of 
the United Nations was to embrace different systems 
from all over the world. 

I think, also, that any country which believes in the 
ultimate superiority of its system over any other sys- 
tem should not hesitate to put itself in direct contact 
wih other people, because if you believe that your 
own system is good you have a better opportunity 
through contact and through interchange of ideas to 
convince others. In other words, if there is a period 
of peace in the world every system has a fair oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate whether it is the right system. 
Personally, I do not think there is any such thing as a 
final system. There are always changes, and we must 
not regard the world as standing still. 

Q What do you think can be done about the Rus- 
sian boycott of United Nations meetings attended by 
the Formosa Chinese Government? 

A Well, in the first place, I’ve made plain many 
times that I don’t approve of this business of walking 
out of meetings. It is naturally resented by many gov- 
ernments. I pointed this out again while I was in Mos- 
cow. But I think we must try to separate this question 
from the problem of the seating of the representative 
of the Republic of China, which would exist and have 
to be settled in any case, boycott or no boycott. 


Who Represents China? 


Q Did you have a view on that before you went 
abroad? 

A Yes, I have stated my views again and again. 
The Charter of the United Nations states it is the 
“Republic of China” which is one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. So the question is, 
who can represent the Republic of China? I realize 
that different governments and different countries will 
have their own policies and their own reasons for rec- 
ognition or nonrecognition of the present Peking Gov- 
ernment in China. 

So far as the United Nations is concerned, however, 
we must look to the Charter. From the Charter point 








of view, whatever government is decided by the Se- 
curity Council to be capable of representing “Re- 
public of China”—this is the one that we must seat 
in the Security Council, no matter whether some of 
us like that particular form of government or not. I 
have always said this, and I do not understand why 
critics are saying I am taking this or that side of a 
controversy. We are governed by international law 
and by the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

There have been many examples in the past of 
countries which have been overrun by revolution and 
where a dominant faction has obtained military con- 
trol of such a country. We must recognize that there 
will be revolutions in various countries and there will 
be changes, and we must not establish precedents now 
that will checkmate us in the future. Whatever rules 
the Security Council or General Assembly wishes to 
make for the representation of governments in the 
United Nations must be applied not for just one con- 
troversy but for the entire future. There have been a 
number of governments overthrown by force since 
1945—especially in Latin America—and we have al- 
ways accepted the new delegates without question. 
We do not ask what kind of government it is; we 
accept it. 


Way to End Boycott 


Q Do you believe that the United States should 
agree to vote for the admission of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government as a condition of getting Russia 
to return to the United Nations? 

A I have never proposed any such thing. I do not 
go around asking people to vote this way or that way. 
Each nation is capable of deciding for itself what its 
vote will be. You will notice, however, that the 
American Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, has 
stated that the United States will abide by the major- 
ity vote in the Security Council and that in the opin- 
ion of the United States Government the veto does not 
apply and that it will not try to influence the votes of 
any other governments. This to me is a very gratify- 
ing assurance and I congratulate the American Secre- 
tary of State for his forthright statement on this 
point. 

Q If the Chinese Communist Government becomes 
a member of the Security Council do you think the 
Soviet Union will come back to the Security Council 
and the other organs of the United Nations? 

A I am certain of it. 

Q Do you believe that the Russians will also par- 
ticipate in some of the specialized agencies like the 
Food & Agriculture and International Trade organ- 
izations, which they have never yet joined? 

A I cannot tell, but I would certainly hope that 
progress toward reducing the political tensions and 
getting even a few agreements on outstanding issues 
would bring with it wider participating by the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European countries in the 
specialized agencies. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Q What are the reasons why the Russians have 
not participated in some of these organizations? 

A There may be various reasons, but I think the 
atmosphere of distrust which has prevailed in the 
relations between the major powers has been a con- 
tributing factor. It is difficult to convey to people 
in the West the extent to which the countries with 
Communist governments are distrustful of agencies 
dominated by non-Communist countries. They are 
always suspicious that efforts will be made through 
such agencies to undermine them. 

Q What was your impression of Moscow this 
time as compared with your several visits in the 
past? 

A I felt this time that Moscow looked better and 
showed more physical progress on the surface than 
at any time when I visited there before. The streets 
have more automobiles, there are more trolleys and 
busses and the people are better dressed. There is 
building going on. There was much more food and 
many more articles of merchandise in the store 
windows. Of course, I did not go there to make 
observations of that kind, but since you ask me 
what my impressions as an ordinary tourist were, 
I am glad to give them to you. 

Q How did you find Generalissimo Stalin him- 
self? 

A I found him to be in excellent health. He is the 
same hard worker that he has always been. He 
seemed well informed on what is going on in the 
world. During our 90-minute conversation we dis- 
cussed the memorandum I had presented, point by 
point. 

Q How did the Russian people seem to you? 

A Well, I saw a hundred thousand of them one 
Sunday afternoon as a tourist in the big football 
stadium, and I might just as well have been at 
Wembley Stadium in London or Ebbets Field in 
Brooklyn. 


Reason for Cautious Hope 


Q On your way to and from Moscow did you 
find a sympathetic attitude in your conversations 
with the governments of France and Great Britain? 

A Yes, I found them very much interested in my 
efforts. I showed them the memorandum that I had 
carried to Moscow and discussed it with them. Re- 
member that I was not asking for commitments from 
anyone at this stage. I was exploring in London, 
Paris and Washington as well as in Moscow. I feel, 
however, that I can say again that a basis for gen- 
uine negotiation exists and that there is a reason 
for cautious hopefulness that it can be started. 

Q What do you think is the attitude of the peo- 
ple in Western Europe toward war? 

A There you have a real problem which per- 
haps is not thoroughly understood in the United 
States. The people of Western Europe recognize 
that war will touch them first. They think they may 
be squeezed between the opposing forces. This is a 
terrible thing for them to contemplate. You cannot 


know what it means unless you are in that kind of a 
position and have just recently suffered invasion as 
have most of the countries in Western Europe. 

Q So you would say that fear is dominant? 

A No, I would say that there was hope, but nev- 
ertheless the people of Western Europe are much 
more concerned about what is going to happen and 
are more anxious for peace than you can imagine. 

Q Do the Western European countries feel that 
they are making economic progress? 

A Yes, they do and they are grateful for the 
Marshall Plan. But all the progress they are mak- 
ing will be worth nothing to them unless war can 
be prevented. They want to be strong and get 
stronger, but at the same time they place the main 
emphasis on efforts to prevent another war rather 
than on preparing to try to win a war if one starts. 
They are eager to see the major powers of the 
world brought together. 

Q Wouldn’t you say that is the attitude of all 
peoples? 

A I do, and I certainly include the American 
people. Much progress has been made in the last 
five years since the war in every country and the 
people want to see that progress continued in a 
peaceful direction. 


Mission to Washington 


Q When you came to Washington and talked 
with President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson did you lay before them the same docu- 
ments that you showed to Russia? 

A Yes, in every particular. I discussed only the 
same points with all four governments—the Soviet 
Union, France, Great Britain and the U.S. 

Q What impression did the conferences which 
you had in Washington make upon you? 

A I felt that my mission of exploration had been 
useful and that it could be productive of conse- 
quences. The channels of communication are open. 
I should say that we are making some progress but 
I do not wish to evaluate how much. It is, after all, 
a process of negotiation and conciliation that must 
get started, and no man can tell how much can re- 
sult from such a process when there is a desire to 
get together, and where there is a will to work out 
settlements that are satisfactory to all sides. 

Q We note that Secretary Acheson stated about 
your 10-point memorandum that your efforts de- 
served “encouragement and support.’ Do you 
think that Secretary Acheson’s statement, which 
has been published to all the world, will be taken 
abroad as significant of real progress? 

A All I can say is that I am well satisfied with 
Mr. Acheson’s statement. The statement speaks for 
itself when you read it in full. I am especially sat- 
isfied because it keeps all doors open for genuine 
negotiation. Now we must wait to hear what else 
the various governments have to say about my 
memorandum. Then we can get a better idea of 
what the next steps should be. 
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New Jobs for Middle South 


Forests 


Naval stores and lumber are the tradition- 
al products of Middle South forests. Now 
private business initiative has discovered 
new jobs for these fast growing forests— 
such products as Kraft paper, cloth, build- 
ing board, insulation, plastics and news- 
print. The Middle South states of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Mississippi have 41.2 
billion cubic feet* of timber—with new 
growth exceeding current demand by 101 
million cubic feet* annually. Based on re- 
sources of farm, forest and mine, ample 
industrial ground and surface water, elec- 
tric power and reserves of natural gas and 
oil—industry is increasing plant invest- 
ment throughout the Middle South—proof 
of confidence in the future of the area! 
This confidence is based on important re- 
sources, plus—income up 229%? over 
1940; a location on trade routes of the 
nation, and opening to world markets 
through the port of New Orleans. Ask to- 
day for more facts about opportunities in 
the Middle South. 


*U.S. Forest Service +U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


Reg ache 


‘For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business managed, fox paying electric ond gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY  “MiSSISSIPPi POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9%, La. 











People of the Week 


Harriman (Future Secretary of State?) Gets Big Chance 
To Influence Foreign Policy in New Job as Co-ordinator 


>W. Averell Harriman, millionaire and 
public servant, soon is to move into a 
White House office as presidential assist- 
ant on foreign affairs. The job is: new. 
It holds unmeasured possibilities of im- 
portance and power. And it may carry 
the conscientious, hard-working Mr. Har- 
riman on to even bigger things. 

In 17 years of Government service, 
Mr. Harriman has been Secretary of Com- 
merce and Ambassador to Moscow and 
London. Mostly, however, as a trouble 
shooter for two Presidents, he quietly has 
undertaken assignments involving years 
of thankless and unspectacular, but nec- 
essary and valuable, drudgery. Now, his 
real reward may be materializing. 

There is much talk that Mr. Harriman 
may become Secretary of State, eventual- 
ly. There are suggestions that when he 
takes over his new post in August he will, 
in a sense, supersede the present Sec- 
retary, Dean G. Acheson. Some are com- 
paring his job with that of Col. E. M. 
House of the Wilson Administration and 
that of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Harry 
Hopkins. There is conjecture and con- 
fusion. 

What actually is happening, mean- 
while, is this: President Truman has de- 
cided that, with some 40 agencies han- 
dling foreign affairs, there must be a 
tight control at the top. Conflicts arise 
continually and the State Department is 
not equipped to cope with them. So Mr. 
Truman is taking over and placing much 
of his own power in the hands of Mr. 
Harriman, as presidential assistant. 

Power. The new office is not author- 
ized by Constitution or law. Its duties 
and powers are not written down any- 
where. There are no precedents. So the 
job will be just what the President and 
Mr. Harriman choose to make it. In a 
close personal association, they will try 
to keep foreign policy moving forward 
unimpeded by interagency squabbles. 

Patient, reserved, rather shy, Harriman 
dislikes to be bossy. Power is a function 
that he wields with restraint. But, he has 
demonstrated a talent for getting people 
together when they disagree, helping 
them talk out their differences and, per- 
haps, reach agreement. That is the way 
the new presidential assistant may be 
expected to work. 

Thus, the Harriman influence will be 
present continuously in the shaping of 
policy proposals about which there is 
disagreement. When agreement proves 
impossible, a question will go to the 
President. It will reach Mr. Truman, 
however, with Mr. Harriman having the 
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-Harris & Ewing 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
. a job with unmeasured possibilities and power 


last word, making the final recommenda- 
tion, answering presidential questions 
and advising as to what should be done. 
All this, obviously, is to make Harriman 
a broad and intimate influence on the 
making and administering of policy. 
Harriman and Acheson. For nearly 
a decade, Harriman has been in con- 
tinuous, close contact with international 
developments. He was Lend-Lease ex- 
pediter in London and Moscow before 
he became Ambassador in those capitals. 
He attended all the big international con- 
ferences. As Secretary of Commerce, he 
was busy principally with a study of Eu- 
rope’s postwar economic needs. And, for 
the last two years, he has been field rep- 
resentative in Europe for the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. 
Consequently, Harriman has an on-the- 
ground knowledge of events and of at- 
titudes of the participants in those events. 
To this now is to be added the experi- 
ence of his new work. Such a background 
naturally would make him a standout 
choice for Secretary of State, if that of- 
fice should become vacant. 
No change is planned for the present, 
however. Acheson and Harriman are 
warm personal friends and have been 


ever since they went to school together 
at Groton and Yale. Between them there 
is a mutual confidence unusual among 
the intrigues of Washington. Harriman 
has no intention of becoming a buffer or 
barricade between the President and his 
Secretary of State. 

But if, later, Secretary Acheson should 
decide to withdraw or the present po- 
litical and other pressures upon the De- 
partment should force him out, Harriman 
would be standing by, deeply sorry to see 
such a development, but unusually 
equipped for the post. 

Meanwhile the House-Hopkins com- 
parisons are said to be overdrawn. Much 
of the work of those men was done 
abroad, while Harriman’s duties will 
keep him mostly in Washington. How- 
ever, he is to sit in the Cabinet. Some 
suggest that “see Harriman” may become 
as familiar as Mr. Roosevelt’s “see Harr) 
Hopkins.” 

Rich man’s son. The new presidential 
assistant learned internationalism from 
his father, E. H. Harriman, the famed 
financier. The two made many trips to 
Europe together and the son met the 
leading men of the Continent. : 

As the son was entering Yale, the 
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father died, leaving to the youth and a 
brother a fortune estimated at 70 to 100 
million dollars, including a vast railroad 
and industrial empire. At Yale, young 
Harriman lived simply and quietly and 
avoided the companionship of other 
moneyed students. He was interested in 
books (on economics) and sports—polo 
and rowing, at both of which he excelled. 

After college, Harriman proved a hard- 
working rich boy. He developed his fa- 
ther’s holdings. He also became inter- 
ested in investment banking and shipping. 

Reading and observation of events 
meanwhile were drawing Harriman into 
the liberal camp. In 1928, although 
brought up a staunch Republican, he 
backed Alfred E. Smith for the Presi- 
dency. Four years later, Harriman was 
solidly on the Roosevelt side. 

After inauguration, President Roose- 
velt brought him to Washington for sev- 
eral assignments in the National Recov- 
ery Administration. Later Mr. Harriman 
headed the Commerce Department's 
business advisory committee. He was a 
New Dealer, but with some reservations. 
He argued the business point of view 
in Washington, and the New Deal atti- 
tude among his business colleagues. 

With the pre-Pearl Harbor rearma- 
ment drive, Harriman was assigned the 
task of obtaining raw materials, and, with 
the passage of the Lend-Lease bill, Mr. 
Roosevelt sent him to London to see 
what the English needed and keep them 
informed of the expansion of American 
industrial capacity. He went on to Mos- 
cow to perform the same function there. 

Very early, Harriman was calling for 
big shipments of munitions to Russia. 
The Russians, naturally, liked him. Later, 
as Ambassador, he saw Premier Stalin 
on an average of once a month, which 
was considered unusual, and worked 
closely with Foreign Minister Vyache- 
slav Molotov. 

Mr. Harriman, however, was quick to 
become suspicious of Russian postwar 
intentions. He argued for the “get tough” 
policy long before it was adopted. At the 
same time he has been consistently op- 
timistic about America’s prospects in the 
“cold war” and considers that success in 
Western Europe has been phenomenal. 
He says Russia has no war intentions at 
the present time. 

Now 58, Harriman is tall, broad shoul- 
dered, le :n and handsome. He likes seri- 
ous conversations and dislikes making 
speeches. He is press-shy, but neverthe- 
less volunteered to reporters, meeting 
him at an airport, the opinion that Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy’s charges against 
the State Department had “helped Com- 
munism and bewildered our friends in 
Europe.” 

Stepping into a new job, Mr. Harri- 
inan can be expected to be unobtrusive, 
but incisive. With Mr. Truman backing 
him, he may leave a firmly printed mark 
on international affairs. 
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HOW TO GET LASTING PROTECTION 
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THIS NEW FREE BOOK tells you why 
you need low viscosity, fast drying 
aluminum enamels with a bright finish 
to get maximum insulation and to avoid 
peeling and discoloration on surfaces 
where the temperature exceeds the boil- 
ing point. They must contain special 
heat-resisting ingredients. 

We want you to know that there are 
differences in aluminum paints. In this 
book are many valuable facts about the types of aluminum paint; 
Aluminum Metal and Masonry Paint for moisture and abrasion 
resistance; Aluminum House Paint for maximum protection of 
weather-exposed wood; Aluminum Enamel for heated surfaces. 

Alcoa does not make paint, but this book will help you get 
better value, better results from the paint you buy. In addition 
to information about types of paint, you’ll find coverage tables, 
answers to painting questions and suggestions for savings 
through the use of the right aluminum paint for many indus- 
trial applications. 

Just attach this coupon to your letterhead and this valuable 
book will be sent to you. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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PRIVATE UTILITIES STEP OUT AHEAD 


Spending $3 for Plant to Every Public Dollar 


Federal power projects, grow- 
ing fast, still lag far behind 
private producers. Expansion 
programs are booming. 

Private firms are outspending 
government 3 to 1 in the race to 
keep up with electric-power de- 
mend. They still furnish most of 
the juice for industry. 

Final decision in issue of pri- 
vate vs. public power is not in 
sight. But private companies, 
now, are holding their own. 


Private utilities, once the scapegoats 
of the New Deal, are in the midst of a 
vast program of expansion. Private 
power, as a result, is at least holding 
its own in the continuing struggle 
with public power for a market that 
is expanding by leaps and bounds. 

The flow of money from federal, State 
and local governments into power de- 
velopment and distribution is breaking 
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all records. Yet the flow of private capital 
into the power industry is running far 
ahead of investment of government 
capital. The ratio is about 3 to 1, with 
three dollars of private capital going into 
modernization and expansion for each 
government dollar. 

A demand that appears insatiable lies 
back of the booming expansion of power 
resources. That demand, on basis of con- 
clusions reached both by private utility 
managers and by Government planners, 
is expected to double electric-power re- 
quirements during the 10 years ahead. 
In the contest to gain and hold this mar- 
ket, the private utilities are maintaining 
their position relative to governments, 
after losing—relatively—during the 1930s. 

Expansion records show what is 
happening. 

In generating capacity, privately 
owned utility companies are making 
much larger increases than publicly 
owned systems. The chart on page 37 
tells this story. Private utilities’ generating 
capacity in 1951 is to reach 61 million 
kilowatts, on basis of present plans. That 
will be 20.7 million more kilowatts than 
these companies had in 1945, or a 50 per 
cent increase in capacity. 


Seeing for Increased Power ... Postwar Record | 
Of Private Utilities and Federal Government | 
aa for new generators, transmission lines, other facilities 


fl Ti corres | ib crerimen 


Public power agencies, in contrast, 
will add only 5.2 million kilowatts of new 
capacity by 1951, in their postwar build- 
ing program. This means that during the 
early postwar period, at least, the share 
of U.S. electric power in government 
hands is remaining the same, instead of 
increasing as in prior years. In 1920, 
government systems controlled 5 per cent 
of the power supply. By 1940, they had 
14 per cent. By 1945, their share was up 
to 20 per cent, but it has not increased 
since then. 

Spending totals, for new plant and 
equipment, also point up the trends in 
power development. Spending figures 
are illustrated by the chart on this page. 
It shows private companies’ investment 
of about $8,050,000,000 in new gener- 
ators, transmission lines, other facilities 
in the 1945-50 period. Federal expendi- 
tures, by unofficial estimate, amount to 
about $1,597,000,000 in this same pe- 
riod. Cities, States, other power units in- 
vested around 1.5 billion dollars during 
these years. 

In other words, electric-power com- 
panies are building new plants, putting 
up lines about three times as fast as all 
the city, State and federal agencies com- 
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bined. That is the national, over-all pic- 
ture, and it is encouraging to advocates 
of private power. The situation and fu- 
ture outlook are entirely different in some 
areas. This shows up from a closer look 
at power programs around the country. 

Northern U. S., from Illinois to the 
Atlantic, is the scene of the greatest 
building activity in power. Industrial 
States of this region are demanding and 
getting about 1 billion dollars’ worth of 
new facilities a year. Around half of the 
dollars are being spent in five North 
Central States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. About a third 
of the money goes into increased power 
for New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
yania; the remainder to New England 
plants. 

Private utility companies account for 
nearly all the expansion. Federal activ- 
itv is at a minimum in this area. 

“Major work centers on steam plants, 
using coal and oil for fuel. These modern 
plants are marvels of engineering. They 
are changing old ideas about practical 
limits on size of steam units. Some newer 
ones rival the immense hydroelectric 
projects of the West. 

An example is the new plant opened 
at Sunbury, Pa., by the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. It is one of the largest 
coal-fired power plants in the world. First 
units will have 250,000 kilowatts’ capac- 
ity when completed. The plant can be 
enlarged later to 550,000 kilowatts, half 
the total for Hoover Dam. This hints at 
the scale of things in the power industry 
that private companies are creating. 

The South also is getting enormous 
new blocks of power from private-utility 
building programs. Outside the TVA 
region, private companies provide virtual- 
ly all the electric energy. They are spend- 
ing in the neighborhood of 350 million 
dollars this year in the South Atlantic 
States, along the coast from Delaware to 
Florida, and in Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Alabama and Tennessee. One item in this 
years schedules: Around 5,000 miles of 
new transmission lines. 

Federal activities are growing in this 
region, however. TVA construction ex- 
penditures in 1950 are at a record level. 
TVA gets 85 per cent of its power from 
hydroelectric plants now. Two additional 
steam plants are under way, and, by 
1953, around 30 per cent of TVA power 
will be supplied by steam. 

A new federal agency, the Southeast 
Power Administration, is setting up shop 
in the South, also. It will sell the power 
generated at federal dams that are built 
outside TVA’s domain. Now, SEPA has 
only two projects going, with 72,000 
kilowatts capacity. Plans are under way 
for other projects that will bring SEPA 
capacity to 3 million kilowatts. Interior 
Department estimates that SEPA will be 
marketing one tenth of all the power 
produced in Southeastern U.S. within a 
few years. 
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West of the Mississippi, utility- 
company expansion goes forward in ev- 
ery area except Nebraska, the one State 
where all power has been taken over by 
public agencies. Private investment will 
approach 250 million dollars this vear 
in six North Central States—North Da- 
kota, South Dakota. Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri. Much of the money 
will go for additions to steam power 
plants. 

Farther south, in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Texas, utilities are spend- 
ing about the same amount, building 
4,500 miles of transmission lines plus 
substations and power generators. Here, 
federally financed co-ops are setting up 
very extensive networks of transmission 
lines that will compete with private com- 
panies. 

Far Western utilities carry on a larger 
building program than is generally real- 
ized. In 1950 they are spending more 
than 300 million dollars in Washington, 
Oregon and California. Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., in California, is doing more 
construction than any other utility com- 
pany in the nation. It has spent more 
than half a billion dollars, provided 850,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity since 1944. In 
1950 and 1951, this one company will 
spend another 300 million dollars and 
add 450,000 kilowatts to the West's 
power supply. 

Washington and Oregon utilities are 
active, too, though most of the power 
there eventually is to be produced in 
federal projects on the Columbia River. 

Power supplies, as a result of these 
vast expansion efforts, improved marked- 
ly during 1949. The nation’s reserve mar- 
gin—percentage of power available above 


peak loads—moved up from 6.6 per cent 
at the end of 1948 to 14.2 per cent at 
the end of 1949. That is considered ade- 
quate, except in isolated regions where 
power can't be borrowed quickly from 
neighboring sources in emergencies. 

Threat of power shortages in most 
parts of the country is removed, in con- 
sequence, for the first time in many years. 
A prolonged drought can cause troubles 
where water power is the main source. In 
most places, business and residential cus- 
tomers need not fear brownouts or other 
restrictions this year. The Pacific North- 
west still rations industries, but that is 
the only area of shortage. 

Rises in demand are phenomenal. 
Residential use averaged 897 kilowatt 
hours in 1939, was up to 1,655 in 1949. 
Industrial load rose 22 per cent in the 
last three years; farm load, 91 per cent. 

There isn’t any end in sight. Just a 
few of the things forcing electricity’s use 
upward are frozen-food lockers, clothes 
dryers, television sets, electric bed cover- 
ings. air conditioners, air cleaners, auto- 
matic soft-drink dispensers, electric stair- 
ways, thousands of new power-driven 
machine tools, and electrical implements 
on farms. 

Forecasts agree on a need for at least 
120 million, kilowatts capacity by 1961. 
This means doubling the size of the 
generating plant—building 60 million 
kilowatts of new capacity—in the next 
decade. The issue is how much of this 
vast new industry will be built and con- 
trolled by private companies, how much 
by government groups. The private utili- 
ties feel they have made some gains on 
their competitors, but they know the 
struggle for leadership is only starting. 


Growth of Electric Generating Capacity .. . 
Private vs. Public Power Expansion 


installed Capacity 
(000s of Kilowatts) 
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RAILS: LABOR LAW THAT FAILED 


Trouble on the railroads shows 
what has happened to a ‘‘model”’ 
labor law. Railway Labor Act is 
strike-proof no longer. 

Unions, management still go 
through the motions of Govern- 
ment mediation, etc. But the mo- 
tions now settle few disputes. 

Railroad labor relations, once 
peaceful and quiet, are becom- 
ing among the most hectic in all 
U.S. industry. 

CHICAGO 


The railroad industry, where strikes 
once were almost unknown, now is be- 
coming a hotbed of labor unrest. Em- 
ployers and unions that formerly lived 
in peace are finding it almost impossi- 
ble to agree on anything. The result 
is a nearly complete breakdown of the 
Railway Labor Act, the “model” law 
that used to keep peace in the in- 
dustry. 

The latest outbreak of trouble found 
the roads at loggerheads with a group of 
unions and with the Government’s medi- 
ation machinery stalled. A union of 
switchmen refused to submit its demands 
to a fact-finding board appointed by 
President Truman, after negotiations 
with the railroads had broken down. 
The union then followed with an order 
to its members to strike against five 
Western roads on June 25, a strike that 
only a_ last-minute compromise could 
prevent. 

At the same time, unions representing 
conductors and trainmen were rejecting 
a report of a Government fact-finding 
board, and attacking the report as the 
“most unjust, unfair, inequitable and in- 
jurious ...issued by an emergency board 
since the Railway Act became law.” 
Heads of these unions, talking like men 
who would like to see that Act abolished, 
said they could accomplish more by di- 
rect negotiation with the railroads than 
they could by relying on Government 
intervention. 

Labor relations have reached a point 
where union officials now are refusing to 
co-operate with employers in defending 
the railroads against their competitors. 
Unions in the past frequently have joined 
the railroads in testifying before Con- 
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SWITCHMAN 
. new bitterness in railroad unions 


gress and Government agencies on issues 
involving truck lines and other competi- 
tors. In announcing that they no longer 
would do this, the union leaders were 
registering their bitternes against pro- 
posals for new legislation that had won 
support of the railroads. 

That legislation, outlawing strikes and 
providing for compulsory arbitration of 
railroad disputes, was introduced in 
Congress as a result of the growing tend- 
ency of the rail unions to resort to 
strikes. The carriers reluctantly endorsed 
a bill by Senator Forrest Donnell (Rep.), 
of Missouri, after they had become con- 
vinced that the Railway Act no longer 
would be effective. This endorsement 
followed a series of refusals by the unions 
to accept recommendations of fact-find- 
ing boards, after the carriers had ac- 
cepted. 


The unions, in opposing compulsory 
arbitration and a law forbidding strikes, 
have taken a stand for Government 
seizure of railroads whenever a strike 
threatens to create a naticnal emer- 
gency. 

Strikes and threats of strikes now are 
becoming almost as common on the rail- 
roads as in the coal mines. Government 
mediation, though followed through all 
its steps in most disputes, is bringing 
fewer and fewer settlements. Tension of 
recent months has involved several un- 
ions, and other unions will be in the 
spotlight with their demands before the 
end of the year. 

Firemen started the most recent chain 
of events by striking for six days in May 
against four railroads. They went back 
to work after failing to win their big aim, 
that of adding an extra fireman to the big 
Diesel locomotives. 

Switchmen followed along with their 
strike order. They demanded a 40-how 
week at the same pay they had been re- 
ceiving for 48 hours. Eleven roads were 
involved in the dispute, but the union 
limited the strike call to five. This was 
designed to prevent Government seizure, 
which it feared might result if the strike 
were widespread enough to create a na- 
tional emergency. The union, which rep- 
resents only about 5 per cent of all 
railroad switchmen, refused to submit its 
case to a fact-finding board appointed by 
President Truman. 

Trainmen and conductors, displeased 
with the findings of a fact-finding board, 
then threatened to strike the moment 
they could do so legally under the law. 
The earliest date for a strike would be 
July 15. They had demanded a 40-hour 
week, with 48-hour pay, for conductors, 
brakemen, switchmen and trainmen who 
work in the yards. But the fact finders 
refused to go that far. They went along 
with the 40-hour-week demand, and 
proposed a pay raise of 18 cents an hour. 
Much of the pay lost in a shorter work 
week, the board said, would be made up 
by working overtime at time and a half. 

The board further displeased the train- 
men and conductors by refusing to ap- 
prove another demand. This demand in- 
volved those trainmen and conductors 
who actually ride the passenger trains, 
as distinguished from the yardmen. For 
them, the union had demanded a revi- 
sion of work rules to give the men a 
day’s pay for 100 miles of train opera- 
tion. A basic day now is 150 miles. 
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Yardmasters, too, put their case up to 
an emergency board, and were free to 
strike July 15. About 7,000 vard super- 
visors were involved. Their demands, 
also for a 40-hour week without loss of 
pay, brought the same recommendations 
from the emergency board as those of 
the trainmen and conductors. 

Pullman conductors were the next in 
line with a strike threat, though a strike, 
if it came, was at least two months away. 
That much time would have to elapse 
before a fact-finding board could be ex- 


pected to report. 


These were the strike threats that Con- 
gress was watching as it considered ways 
and means of strengthening the Railway 
Act. But they would soon be followed by 
others. Engineers are about to start bar- 
gaining on a national scale for higher 
pay. The same firemen who went out 
on strike in May now have another dis- 
pute moving through the mediation ma- 
chinery. An industry that had had a 
long record of peaceful labor relations 
was moving into line with those indus- 
tries whose labor relations were the 
most unstable. 





IT'S JOHN LEWIS, 


John L. Lewis, who made a reputation 
as a union leader, is busy carving out a 
new reputation as a banker. Time de- 
posits, dividends and stock split-ups are 
becoming as much a part of his language 
as the union shop, the checkoff and the 
welfare fund. 

Mr. Lewis talks the language of Wall 
Street with the assurance of a man who 
knows the workings of a big bank from 
the inside. He is credited in financial 
circles with being the controlling force 
in the National Bank of Washington, the 
fourth largest bank of the 19 in the city, 
with deposits of $83,676,875. 

Though no official announcement eve1 
has been made, the United Mine Work- 
ers is credited with having obtained a 
controlling interest in the bank more 
than a year ago. Mr. Lewis, as president 
of the union, operates behind the scenes 
and has never acknowledged publicly his 
connection with the bank. However, he 
is represented on the bank’s board of 
directors by two officials of the union. 














—Harris & Ewing 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 
- « « @ Lewis operation. 
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BANKER, NOW 


Miners’ Chief Puts Welfare Fund to Work 


One is his brother, A. D. Lewis, chair- 
man of the UMW organizing committee 
for District 50, and the other is Welly K. 
Hopkins, general counsel of the union. 

Mr. Lewis turned to banking after he 
had become the principal custodian of 
the union's welfare fund. It was his duty, 
along with two other trustees, to direct 
the operations of the fund, which, in a 
peak year of coal production, could net 
as much as 150 million dollars. Mr. 
Lewis wanted a place to deposit that 
money, a place from which it could be 
paid out as benefits to his miners. 

There was the added inducement, too, 
of finding a place for the welfare money 
to earn interest and dividends. Interest 
might be collected from time deposits, 
and dividends from the stock. 

The union, with its big supply of wel- 
fare cash, lost no time in making its in- 
fluence felt on the bank. In the 16 
months after Jan. 1, 1949, deposits shot 
up from $22,610,346 to $83,676,875. 
Most of the growth took place after stock 
control changed hands in April, 1949. 
Coal operators heard reports that the 
fund on one occasion had made a single 
deposit of 37 million dollars. 

Recently, stockholders voted to split 
the bank’s stock 10 for 1 and to double 
capital. At that time the stock, with a 
par of $100, was bid at $325 a share, 
with none offered, so that the value of 
the new $10 stock was around $32.50 a 
share. Stockholders also were offered a 
chance to subscribe to the new stock at 
$20 a share, on a share-for-share basis. 
After recapitalization, the bank will have 
outstanding 210,000 shares with a par 
value of $10 a share. 

The union itself, aside from its wel- 
fare fund, handles substantial sums of 
money of its own. The last convention 
voted to raise the initiation fee from $10 
to $50 and dues from $2 to $4 a month. 
The union’s last financial report showed 
a balance of more than 13 million dol- 
lars. Presumably, some of this money 
will be put to use in the bank, along 
with the welfare fund. 





only expense 
... occasional greasing” 


“In 52 minutes, with a helper piling bags 
on pallets, our Clark fork truck operator can 
unload a carload of 500 bags of flour and 
store it in the warehouse. In a similar manner 
shipments are removed from storage and 
loaded by the Clark. The truck has been in 
daily use for well over three years, with no 
expense except for occasional greasing.”’ 

Robert A. Brewitt, Warehouse Supervisor, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Toronte, Ontario. 

It is increasingly apparent to alert execu- 
tives that the richest opportunities for big 
savings in production costs lie in the field of 
materials handling. 

There’s an easy, logical, immediate step 
toward exploiting those opportunities— 
CONSULT CLARK. 
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@ source of countless sound ideas. 
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HERE’S THE TAX PACKAGE 


Tax changes, up or down, are 
in store for nearly all under the 
bill now shaping up. Excise cut 
is only a starter. 

Rules changes on capital gains 
are included. So are new rates on 
corporations, insurance compa- 
nies, pay-roll taxes, refunds. 

Closing of loopholes may hit 
colleges, inventors, authors, sales 
of business properties, change 
other taxpayer practices. 


Taxpayers at last can see, in detail, 
what is in store for them under terms 
of the tax-reshuffling bill of 1950. That 
bill, in some important particulars, will 
be rewritten in the Senate. However, 
as it now stands, it sets out the basic 
tax plan that is likely to become law 
by midsummer. 

To the great majority of taxpayers, 
notably consumers and middle-sized cor- 
porations, it means lower taxes. 

To a few, including big corporations, 
it means higher taxes. 

To the U.S. Treasury, it promises 
more tax money, better-looking budgets, 
at least for the next few years. 

One way or another, everybody who 
pays taxes has a stake in the bill. 

A “vetoproof” bill is what pro- 
ponents call it, because revenue losses 
are offset by revenue gains, with some 





Changes in Tax Totals 
Planned for Corporations 
Net Income Now Proposed 
$ 10,000 $ 2,200 $ 2,100 

25,000 5,750 5,250 
50,000 19,000 15,500 
100,000 38,000 36,000 
150,000 57,000 56,000 
166,667 63,333 63,333 
200,000 76,000 77,000 
500,000 190,000 200,000 
1,000,000 380,000 405,000 
5,000,000 1,900,000 —_—-2,045,000 
10,000,000 3,800,000 + — 4,095,000 
25,000,000 9,500,000 _—‘10,245,000 
50,000,000 19,000,000 20,495,000 
100,000,000 38,000,000 40,995,000 
200,000,000 76,000,000 _—-81,995,000 
500,000,000 190,000,000 204,995,000 
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Cuts or Increases for Nearly Everyone 





Losses and Gains 
Under Tax Bill 


Revenue loss 


Excise cuts (net loss) $910,000,000 
New depletion allowances 35,00C,000 

Total loss 945,000,000 

Revenue gain 

Corporate tax increase 433,000,000 
Tax speed-u,» for corpo- 

rations (yearly average 

gain for five years) 840,000,000 
Withholding tax on 

dividends -170,000,000 
Taxes on life insurance 

companies 70,000,000 


Lower interest on tax refunds 45,000,000 


Closing tax loopholes 182,000,000 
Other tax changes 33,000,000 
Total gain 1,773,000,000 

Net gain in revenue 828,000,000 











to spare in years immediately ahead. As 
shown by the table above: 

Tax cuts add up to 945 million dol- 
lars. 

Tax increases come to 933 million 
dollars plus a yearly average gain of 
840 million dollars for the next five years 
by reason of a provision to speed up the 
payment of corporate taxes. Total in- 
crease, thus, amounts to $1,773,000,000. 

Net effect is a revenue gain of 828 
million dollars. That’s the basis for as- 
sertions that the bill, if enacted in its 
present form, will have clear sailing at 
the White House. In more detail: 

Tax reductions, mainly affecting ex- 
cises, are to show up in lower prices for 
many types of goods and services. 

Excise cuts provided by the House 
bill are on a scale that will save $1,010,- 
000,000 a year. However, congressional 
tax experts figure that these cuts will pro- 
duce more sales, more income and an 
extra 100 million in income taxes. Net 
tax cut is figured at 910 million. Effective 
date probably will be September 1. 

All the retail excises, as shown by the 
table on page 42, are affected. These 
taxes are on furs, jewelry, luggage and 
cosmetics. Manufacturers’ excises, too, 
are cut on a broad scale, much broader 
than President Truman recommended. 
Taxes on admissions, telegraph and tele- 
phone charges, travel and freight are cut. 
Mr. Truman’s proposal to tax television 
sets was turned down. Liquor taxes will 
stay where they are. So will cigarette 
taxes. Cigar tax is cut by about a third. 


Depletion allowances, instead of be. 
ing cut as Mr. Truman recommended 
are extended to additional industrie 
These are tax credits to compensate gij 
and mining industries for using up thei 
resources. New allowances are provided 
by the bill for sand, gravel, marble, gran. 
ite, limestone and various other products 
of the same general type. Coal allowang 
is raised from 5 to 10 per cent. Reveny 
cost would be 35 million dollars a yea 

New tax revenue is souglit prim. 
rily from corporations and_ stockholders 

Corporate rates, under terms of the 
House bill, are set up on a new basis 
which would be made retroactive t 
profits earned throughout 1950. 

Present rates begin at 21 per cent on 
the first $5,000 of profit, then rise to 2 
per cent on the next $15,000, and to 
25 per cent on the next $5,000. Profit 


between $25,000 and $50,000 is taxed f 


at a “notch” rate of 53 per cent. All cor 
porations earning more than $50,000 : 
year are taxed at a flat 38 per cent. 

House proposal is to substitute a “nor. 
mal tax” of 21 per cent on the total profit 
of every corporation, plus a “surtax” of 
20 per cent on any profit above $25,000. 
Top rate would approach, but never 
quite reach, 41 -per cent. 

Effect would be to cut the taxes of the 
206,000 corporations earning between 
$5,000 and $166,667. It would raise the 
taxes of the 23,000 earning more than 
$166,667. The 161,000 corporations mak 
ing less than $5,000 would not be af- 
fected. In the deal, the Treasury would 
get an extra 433 million dollars a year. 

Examples will help a businessman fig- 
ure out how the proposed new sates 
would affect his own company. 

Take a corporation earning $100,000 
in 1950. Its tax under present law would 


be $38,000. The proposal is to put a 21§ 





Speed-Up Proposal 
For Corporate Payments 


7—Installments of Tax Due on 


March June Sept. Dec. 

15 15 15 15 

Present law 25% 25% 25% 25% 

Proposed for 

1951 30% 30% 20% $20% 

1952 30% 30% 20% 20% 

1953 35% 35% 15% 15% 

1954 40% 40% 10% 10% 

1955 45% 45% 5% 5% 
1956 and after 

50% 50% 0 0 
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per cent tax on the total profit, which 
nakes a $21,000 tax. To that would be 
sdded a surtax of 20 per cent on $75,000 
of its $100,000 of profits. Surtax would 
be $15,000, making a total tax of $36,- 
000. Result is a $2,000 tax cut. 

But see what happens to a company 
making $500,000. Under present law, it 
would pay $190,000. The proposed new 
rate, at 21 per cent on the whole $500,- 
000 plus 20 per cent on $475,000, makes 
a total tax of $200,000, or $10,000 more 
than under present law. 

These changes in rates are sure to run 
into opposition in the Senate. However, 
they are offered by the House Ways and 
Means Committee as insurance against 
a veto, and they are not to be written off 
as a possibility. 

Tax speed-up for corporations also 
has strong backing, because it gives the 
budget a lift. It adds no revenue in the 
long run, but simply gets the money in 
faster. That’s the appeal of the plan. 

Idea is to bunch payments gradually 
into two installments—March 15 and 
June 15 of each year—instead of letting 
them stretch out over four payments. The 
proposed new payment schedule is set 
out in detail in the table in column three 
on page 40. Each year for five years, be- 
ginning in 1951, March 15 and June 15 
payments would be increased. September 
15 and December 15 payments would be 
reduced. In 1956 and succeeding years, 
corporations would pay a full 50 per cent 
on March 15 and the remaining 50 per 
cent on June 15. 

Stockholders, beginning next Janu- 
ary 1, may find their dividends shaved 
by 10 per cent for personal taxes. That is 
what the House bill proposes. The cor- 
poration would pay the money directly 
to the Treasury. The stockholder, in fig- 
uring his personal tax, would take credit 
for the amount withheld from dividends. 

The same system would apply to 
patronage dividends paid by co-opera- 
tives, but only to those dividends that 
are subject to tax as personal income. 

The Treasury expects to pick up an ex- 
tra 170 million dollars a year by having 
dividend taxes deducted at the source. 
Some dividends now “disappear’—that 
is, they fail to show up on stockholders’ 
personal tax returns. 

Closing of loopholes in tax laws is 
counted on by the Committee to turn up 
another 182 million in new revenue. 

Colleges, universities and other in- 
stitutions now exempt would be required, 
under terms of the House bill, to pay 
taxes on “unrelated” business profits.” 

Also, the bill proposes to tax such in- 
stitutions on rental income from business 
property they own, in cases where the 
property is bought in the first place with 
borrowed money. 

These changes would apply to earn- 
ings in 1951 and later years. 

Sales of business property come in 
for tighter rules. Under present law, a 
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... from its luxurious streamlined 
Eagle passenger trains to its 
fast, dependable diesel powered 
MISSOURI 
PACIFIC employs every modern 


trains, 


freight 


means tO maintain an enviable 
record of service and safety, 


care and courtesy. 






..-planning on the MO-PAC 


assures shippers and passen- 







gers, alike, the finest facilities 
for transportation that science 


and engineering have achieved. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 
| 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost | 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking | 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full | 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. | 





See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMIco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 





r———-—----~--, 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY } 
4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in j 
Your Bridge to Security. 


Levéston of He mifrer Srscrance 
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company that sells business property at a 
loss can charge that loss off against 
profits. The House bill proposes to de- 
fine that type of loss as a capital loss, 
so that it would be chargeable against 
profit to only a limited extent. 
“Collapsible’’ corporations—tem- 
porary companies set up to save tax 
money—are to be deprived of their tax 
advantage if the bill becomes law. 
Amateur authors and _ inventors, 
under terms of the House bill, would 
have to pay full income rates on their 
gains from selling copyrights and patents. 











Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 


--e WITHOUT CHARG: 


See 2 @ 2 2 2 2 2 2 = = ae 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


24th & N Streets, N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
the June 30, 1950 issue of “U.S. 
News & World Report’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
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. below: ! 
They are permitted now to use the long- : I 
term capital-gains rate. i 
Nonresident aliens would become | fo 1 
subject to a 30 per cent tax on the capital " 
gains they make while visiting in U.S. Ader , 
Aliens who are not in business in U.S. i 
now enjoy exemption on such gains. e 
: : ity Z__ Stat 1 
Still more revenue is sought from ” i 
additional sources by the House bill. dare alte 1 
Life insurance companies are called 
on by the bill for about 70 million dollars Te , 
a year in taxes on their investment in- , 
come. Present tax formula for these com- pve 
: . r I 
panies has the effect of exempting them. i 
Tax refunds, under the House bill, 
would bear interest of only 3 per cent, | SHY Z_—_State 
eee i 
° ° Te. I 
Cuts in Excises Voted i 
i I 
By House Committee sil 
Now Proposed 
— Retail Excises — I 
Furs 20% 10% City Z__State I 
Watches below $65 10% 0 if 
Clocks below $5 10% 0 * 2 : 
Other jewelry 20% 10% 
Trunks, suitcases 20% 10% To I 
Handbags, purses, key cases 20% 0 I 
Cosmetics for babies 20% 0 | 
Cosmetics used in barber Addr y 
and beauty shops 20% 0 i 
+ 7 
Other cosmetics 20% 10% City — , 
— Manufacturers’ Excises — 
Business machines 10% 5% é2 ia tie 1 
Refrigerators 10% 7% I 
Deep freezers 0 7% T t 
Household stoves, heaters, ° i 
fans, electric irons, etc. 10% 0 ‘ 
Musical instruments 10% 5% Addvecs 
Matches, per 1,000 2c lc i] 
Auto parts, accessories(new) 5% 3%, % i 
Reconditioned auto parts 5% 0 City Z__ State i 
Cameras 25% 10% 
Photo films 15% 10% om ao i 
Baseball and football 3 
equipment 10% 0 q 
Toy sporting goods 10% 0 — i 
— Other Excises — I 
General admissions 20% 10% Address t 
Admissions to symphonies, 
functions for charity, etc. 20% 0 : I 
Cabaret bills 20% 15% City ___________Z___State 4 
Household phone bills 15% 10% i 
Long-distance phone calls 25% 20% i 
Telegraph tolls 25% 10% Sender 
Leased wires 25% 20% I 
Passenger fares 15% 10% ‘Mi ticaee Hy 
Coal freight, per ton 4c 2c I 
Other “freight 3% 1% i 
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beginning with accruals after next No- 
vember 1. The present rate is 6 per 
cent. No change is provided in the 6 
per cent rate paid by taxpayers on de- 
linquent taxes. 

Municipal-bond dealers would lose 
their present privilege of deducting from 
other income, for tax purposes, the pre- 
miums they pay when buying short- 
maturity municipals in the market, unless 
the dealers resell the bonds within 30 
days. 

Insurance beneficiaries who leave 
their money in the company to be paid 
out in monthly installments probably 
will have to pay taxes on any interest the 
money draws in 1950 or later years. 
Present tax exemption on such income 
would be ruled out by the House bill. 

Other tax changes proposed by the 
bill have little or no effect on the budget, 
but can be important to large groups of 
people. 

Averaging of business losses is set up 
on a seven-year basis, by means of a one- 
year carry-back and a five-year carry- 
forward. Present law permits five-year 
averaging, with a two-year carry-back 
and a two-year carry-forward. Change 
would be effective on losses in 1950 and 
later years. 

Capital-gains rules, under the House 
bill, are changed to reduce the holding 
period to three months. Present law pro- 
vides that a person must hold property 
six months before he can sell it and take 
advantage of the capital-gains tax rate on 
the profit. 

Gifts in contemplation of death come 
in for new tax rules. The bill provides 
that gifts made longer than three years 
before death need not be included in a 
person’s estate for tax purposes. Present 
law leaves the determination largely to 
the Treasury. 

Pay-roll taxes to support old-age in- 
surance are to be increased. Rates are 
likely to stay where they are, but the 
new Social Security bill raises the tax 
base from $3,000 to $3,600. (See page 
14.) 

Furthermore, under a combined with- 
holding system for income and Social 
Security taxes that is proposed by the 
Senate bill, the employe’s share of the 
old-age tax would be collected on the 
whole amount of his salary, no matter 
how much it is. Under present law, the 
tax stops when the worker has drawn 
$3,000 of his year’s pay. The Senate bill 
provides that any overpayment of old- 
age tax will be credited to the employe’s 
income tax. This plan has not yet been 
agreed to by the House. 

Tax reshuffling on a broad scale is 
in the wind. Present plans may be re- 
vised here and there before becoming 
law. But, in the main, tax changes are 
likely to follow the pattern set out above. 
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Try this 
Smart new 
Burroughs 

Adding 
Machine 
for speed 
»ACCULACY 
.2ase of 
Operation 





Lifesaver for Salesmen 


Mental figuring can be the 
death of even the best sales- 















Electric Adding-Subtract- 
ing Machine. Other electric 
and hand-operated models with 
varied totalling capacities— 
from $125, plus applicable 
taxes. As little as $12.50 down 
. « « 18 months to pay. 





Examine a Burroughs on appearance. You see func- 
tional styling, pleasing colors, non-glare keyboard. 
That’s the way a modern business tool should look. 


Test it for speed, construction, operating ease. Your 
fingers on the square keys tell you of a new, swift 
sureness of touch... 
useful life. That’s the way a modern business tool 
should feel. 


Look over this Burroughs for every feature you 
think today’s adding machine should have. You'll 
see that Burroughs has it at its best... 
every point of comparison, you'll do better with 


of a solidity that spells long, 


that on 


a Burroughs. 





man. Burroughs easy ac- 
curacy is a _ lifesaver on 
sales arithmetic. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


 seaeiemaenameneateamiaaieasnaaiaesaninaenaamimaaeaaaaa iia iene ae. 1 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| Please send me descriptive folder NAME | 
| and prices on Burroughs adding | 
| machines. COMPANY. | 
| I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS | 
| at my place of business. ‘ eae | 
a a ae ee ee I 


Company at Ease 
Reports are always ready 
on time at this firm. A 
Burroughs on every desk 
takes care of that. 








Homework is Less Work 
Office work at home is eased 
with office efficiency at home. 
Save midnight oil with a 
low-cost Burroughs. 


Burroughs 























In the public interest 





The Insurance Company of North America 
Companies intend to provide catastrophe 


coverage facilities for American enterprise. 


This country was established and has been 
developed by venturesome people with venture 
capital in a land of great natural resources. It is 
dedicated to the system of private enterprise. 
Since 1792 the Insurance Company of North 
America has been a pioneer in the development 
of improved insurance facilities to meet the 


needs of private enterprise. 


Up to the present many forms of large- 
coverage insurance protection have not been 
available through American insurers. Those 
who needed such facilities had to seek them 
abroad. Thus, foreign non-admitted reinsurers 
(who pay no taxes on their writings in this field) 
are freely offering this service. It appears proper 
that American Underwriters (who do meet their 
share of the tax burden) should recognize the 


trend and wishes of the American industry. 


We see no reason why American enterprise 
should continue in the future to depend upon 
such limited facilities as have been supplied in 
the past by venture capital from outside the 
United States—especially since there are, in 
ample potential supply in this country, the 
money, the experience and the brains to pro- 


vide unlimited facilities. 


The Insurance Company of North America 
Companies are ready to use their full capacity 
to help meet this growing need. The first step 
in this direction is the offer to provide for catas- 
trophe coverage. Provision will be made for 
offering other coverages equally important in 
those categories which have not been available 


through American insurers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Pkcladefihia 





Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
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_ Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sales boom, hitherto confined to hard goods, is extending to soft goods. 

Department stores are beginning to show a gain over a year ago. 

Apparel stores are showing improvement in sales volume, too. These are two 
fields that have not shared in the generally rising volume of retail trade. 

Increased buying of soft goods--things that wear out rather quickly--is not 
surprising. Trade analysts all along have expected soft-goods trade to increase. 
Rising volume is anticipated in months ahead as consumer needs mount. 

Hard-goods sales, meanwhile, continue to better last year's mark. 

All in all, a record volume of retail trade is indicated for 1950. 














To go into more detail on the outlook for retail sales..... 

Auto dealers did considerably better in May than in same month of 1949. 
Prospect is almost certain that auto sales for 1950 are headed for a new record. 

Hardware stores and building-materials dealers pushed sales higher, with 
the prospect of further rise. Home building sparks trade in these’ stores. 

Furniture stores also are increasing sales because of home construction. 

Jewelry stores are an exception in the durable group. Trade is down. 

Durable-goods stores, as a group, held well above a year ago and showed an 
improvement over April, after considering seasonal trade factors. There is 
little indication yet of any sales downturn in the offing. 

















Among stores that are engaged in selling lines of nondurable goods..... 

Clothing stores scored a gain in May over April, after seasonal factors are 
considered, with June sales of summer lines expected to show another gain. 

General-merchandise stores, which include department stores and mail-order 
houses, also chalked up a gain in May over April, with outlook good. 

Filling stations rang up a 3 per cent gain over April, allowing for the 
seasonal factors, with outlook excellent. Vacation business is likely to boom. 

Drugstores took a slight loss, considering the season. Drugstore sales, 
however, have been remarkably stable at a high level in all postwar years. 

Food stores are up marginally on a seasonal basis. Food sales are running 
consistently ahead of a year ago. That's due to higher personal incomes. 

Restaurants and bars are not doing as well as last year. They dipped a bit 
from April to May, after seasonal adjustment. Fewer people are splurging. 

On the whole, retail trade continues to climb from month to month. 























Basic signs also point to a continued high volume of industrial output. 

Machine-tool orders in May rose to a four-year high and shipments were the 
best since December. These orders are viewed as a major business barometer. 

Electric-power output topped 6 billion kilowatt hours in the week ended 
June 17 for the fifth week this year. It never reached this mark before 1950. 

Power production is another basic indicator of general business health. 

Employment in industry and commerce climbed above 43 million in May. That 
was a gain of 330,000 in a month, of 1.5 million since the February low point. 

These are all indications that the business recovery that got under way in 
the autumn of 1949 is continuing, resting on a fairly solid base. 











Industrial production is expected to equal the 1948 peak this month. It 
May not stay there, but basic industries are still strong. Auto industry may 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 








produce 8 million cars and trucks this year for an all-time record. The steel 
industry expects to be strong until late autumn. Construction still booms. 





Price trends, after a recent spurt, show signs of settling down. 

Ingot steel is not expected to be raised, although prices of some types of 
steel have increased. Scrap-steel prices are down from recent highs. 

Metals are firm to higher. Zinc is up; copper and lead are steady. 

Lumber continues to rise, but other building materials are easing. 

Paper prices are rising slightly. There is a world shortage of paper. 

Farm commodities are weaker. Price drops have occurred for corn, wheat, 
cotton, cottonseed oil, flaxseed, lard, tallow, hogs and steers. 

Import prices also are easing, except for pulp. Rubber is off. Wool is 
firm. Coffee is steady after a recent drep. Cocoa steadied after a decline. 

There is little indication now that prices are headed for another rise of 
inflationary proportions. In fact, prices may dip as the year goes on. Output 
is rising fast, and that brakes prices. Finished-goods prices are mostly steady. 
































Pig crop this year is to be bigger than last year, third highest ever. That 
holds a promise that pork prices will drop when the autumn crop is brought to 
market. That will influence other meat prices. Food costs may go lower. 


Foreign trade of the U.S. is coming close to a balance. Exports topped 
imports in the first 1950 quarter by only 655 million dollars. On an annual 
basis, that means an export surplus of 2.6 billion, lowest since war ended. 

Approach to balance results from an export decline and an import rise. 

Exports in the first quarter ran at a 12.8-billion-dollar rate. That is a 
decline of more than 3 billion dollars from exports reported for 1949. 

Imports in same period were at a 10-billion-dollar rate, up 3.8 billion. 

Trade shift results from: (1) increased production abroad, creating less 
demand for U.S. goods, and (2) rising activity in U.S., bringing about higher 
demand ror imported materials such as rubber, pulp, metals, some finished goods. 














Imports increase, however, brings other problems in its wake. 

Tariff issue is becoming more acute. U.S. producers are lodging more 
protests against proposed tariff cuts, are agitating for more tariff protection. 
Competition from abroad is irksome to a number of industries--watches, 

pottery makers, hat makers, shoe manufacturers, textiles, among others. 
Proposed tariff cuts also are being protested by U.S. wine producers, silver 
manufacturers, distillers and others who are not eager for competition. 
Administration is likely to find that more and more U.S. producers will 
hesitate to go along with a policy that aims at increasing imports to solve 
world trade problems, to provide other areas with an increasing dollar supply. 











Business pricing problems don't seem to have been settled by the veto of the 
basing-point bill. Several industries--steel among them--wonder whether they 
dare return to delivered-price systems even if the President says they may. 

The Senate is setting up a "watchdog" committee to keep tab on the issu-. 

We give you more details on these business problems on page 18. 





Treasury financing probably is to be eased by improved budget outlook. 

Cash deficit isn't going to be nearly as large as once was expected. 

Treasury balance, plus receipts from savings=-bond sales and trust-fund 
investments, now promises to cover all cash needs for some months ahead. 

Treasury borrowing in the open money market isn't necessary now, probably 
won't be. There is a good chance that marketable debt can be retired this year. 














Weather outlook to mid-July is normal or above for all of the country except 
Southeast and Southwest. Heavy rainfall is expected in most of the East. 
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The invading Spanish Armada 
which sailed into the English Channel 
in 1588 consisted of 130 high, wide 
and clumsy vessels. The 90 fighting 
vessels of the English were long, nar- 
row and low, but more maneuverable 
than the enemy’s. English armament 
distribution was superior and there 
were fireships, an effective form of 
equipment which terrorized the in- 
vaders. The use of the right equipment 
against Philip’s warfleet started the 
downfall of the Spanish Empire. 























Use of the right equipment helps to get the job done right. 
The Norfolk and Western Railway’s equipment is right in all 
phases for the heavy-duty railroad service it performs. During 
the four postwar years, the N. & W. has spent and authorized more 
than $105,000,000 in a continuing campaign of improvements to 
its physical plant... for the right equipment... powerful 
modern steam locomotives, new freight and passenger cars... 
improved track, new signal systems, stronger bridges, modern- 
ized stations, expanded yards ...a huge new merchandise 
freight pier at the Port of Norfolk, a great new tunnel, new engine 
terminals . . . and many more betterments all over the railroad. 

It adds up this way: The Norfolk and Western has the right 
equipment and other modern facilities to provide fast, 
safe, dependable rail service — Precision Transporta- 
tion. Through consistent research, planning ahead, 
and the willingness to invest large sums to give better 
service to customers, the Norfolk and Western will 
continue to have the right equipment to do the 
job right. 


Norpotk. Weslow- 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


= New York’s 

famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $15. 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


. 


on-the-park. : 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President §9 Managing Dir. 
















ye LOCAL FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Visit one of 60 successful units now operat- 

ESTABLISH ing. Income as high as $240 daily. Millions 

NEW of Venetian Blinds need laundering in our 

patented machine. Price $6750. 24 mo. to 
BUSINESS pay. FREE Booklet. 


D. J. Equipment Co.,Inc., 101 S$. 44th St., Phila. 4, Pa. 





















| THE COLUMBIA 
_ GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 63, 1834¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1950, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1950. 


Dare Parker 
Secretary 





June 20, 1950 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 138 


The Board of Directors on June 14, 
1950, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Com- 
mon Capital Stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on July 15, 1950, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1950. 


The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, Casifornia 

















News-Lines 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times be required to pay back 
wages to workers discharged illegally 
for union activities, even though the 
union in your plant has been dissolved. 
A circuit court of appeals holds in one 
case that the disbanding of a union did 
not relieve an employer of his obligation 
to pay back wages where discharges 
violated the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get copies of a re- 

vision of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation. This revision is 
issued by the Defense Department to 
bring up to date the joint purchasing 
rules for the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Copies may be bought for 45 cents each 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon obtain data about 
larger contracts awarded by the 
armed forces. The Department of De- 
fense announces that, starting about July 
1, it will release weekly lists of contracts 
awarded by the Army, Navy and Air 
Force where they involve $25,000 or more. 
They will be distributed through field of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce and 
chambers of commerce, trade associations 
and State development commissions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably close down 

your plant, without violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act, if a strike has been 
called against one or more of the mem- 
bers of a bargaining association to which 
you belong. The General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board rules 
that the closing of a plant under these 
circumstances does not constitute an un- 
fair labor practice by the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on the Federal 
Government’s continuing to run its 
synthetic-rubber plants. Congress 
passes a bill extending for two years the 
authority to operate these plants. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get recog- 

nition of a partnership with your son, 
for tax purposes, if the son is absent 
when the partnership is formed and con- 
tributes neither services nor capital to the 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 
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business. The U.S. Tax Court nly ff 
that a bona fide partnership was not 
tablished when the son was away in the 
Army during the entire taxable year, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being 4. 
lowed a medical-expense dedur. 
tion on your income tax return for thf 
cost of installing an oil heater in yoy 
home, even though a change to oil heat j 
ordered by your doctor. Such a dedu. 
tion is denied by the Tax Court in a cay 
where a taxpayer was told to put in gj 
heating because coal dust was believed 
to be aggravating his sinus condition, 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after making an w.f 

successful bid for a Government cop. § 
tract, expect the contract award to kk 
voided merely because your protest was 
not submitted to the General Accounting 
Office by the contracting agency. Th 
Comptroller General holds that a con. 
tract award is not invalidated by the fail. 
ure to deliver such a protest to the GAO 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship certain will 
tional materials to countries, except) 
Canada, without getting an export licensf 
from the new Office of Industry and Com 
merce. Materials for which export con- 
trols are tightened include some paints 
pigments, varnishes, manufactured pla. 
tic products and chemical specialties. 








* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tay 

affairs of a corporation, fail to treat 
as taxable income the gain resulting 
when the corporation received back it 
own bonds in exchange for another con: 
pany’s notes that your corporation bougbi 
below par. A circuit court of appeals de 
cides that taxable income was receivel 
in a case of this kind, since the trans 
action was for the mutual benefit and a¢: 
vantage of both companies. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect a federal cowyy 

of appeals to review a decision of th 
U.S. Tax Court denying the claim & 
your company for an excess-profits tax 1 
fund under Section 722 of the Intend 
Revenue Code. A circuit court of appeal 
rules that it has no authority to revie' 
such a finding of the Tax Court. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 1% 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside™ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Worl 





REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia 





U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, sve « 
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‘aL OTTAWA....LONDON....RIO DE JANEIRO.... 

for the 

theo >> Canada is getting a big lift from the U.S. boom. This tends to hide the 

| deduce. sharp drop in Canadian sales to most other parts of the world. 

— Canadian sales to the U.S. are up 21 per cent this year over last. But: 

believed Canadian sales to Britain are off a third and to the rest of the British 

ition, Commonwealth are off 40 per cent. Continental Europe is buying less, too. All 
these countries are diverting buying from dollar countries wherever possible. 

gan un § Meanwhile, British sales to Canada are skyrocketing. And Canada's usual 

lull trade surplus with Britain is turned into a small deficit. This proves a little 

test was worrisome to Ottawa. Britain paid part of her bills to Canada in U.S. dollars, 

a and these could be used to pay Canadian bills in the U.S. 

em Upshot is that the Canadians are being thrown back on what they can earn 

the fail. F from sales to U.S. or from American tourists. Just now they are doing very well 

o Cae indeed. All will be well while raw-material and food prices stay high. 
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>> Canada this year is buying less in the U.S. but selling much more. Adverse 

trade balance, as a reSult, is only about a quarter as big as early last year. 
Big factors in the increase in Canadian exports to the U.S. are these: 

pale Wood and paper=-products sales are up 40 per cent over the first four months 

od plas last year. Newsprint shipments have increased both in tonnage and value. 

Ities. Lumber exports, spurred by the U.S. building spree, doubled. 

Metals sales are up a third. Higher prices for aluminum, nickel, copper, 

the ta F lead and zine are a big help. Volume of aluminum sales, especially, is way up. 

a Beef cattle are moving across the border in much greater numbers than last 

back its year. Value of beef exports has just about tripled. 

et ‘Recent price increases for paper and metals indicate continued large dollar 


bought 
eals de 
-eceivele 
ae >> Despite the heavy flow of Canadian goods across the border, there is still 
and ac 

* clamor for more. This is especially true of newsprint and the metais. 
Newsprint demand in the U.S. is unexpectedly heavy. Pressure is being put 


al coufl on Canadian producers to expand output. Some expansion is coming. But the 


n of thay Canadians seem a little worried about possible overexpansion. In this field, 
laim more capital now appears to be going into other types of paper products. 

















earnings for major Canadian exports. 








5 tax ra 
Intern Metal mining in Canada is, for the most part, relatively low cost. Pro- 
appew duction from old mines and new is being pushed hard to take advantage of present 


a high prices. Large copper-ore deposit is to be exploited in the Gaspe. It will 


be quite a while before iron ore from the rich Labrador find gets to market. 


lings @ Oil boom in Western Canada will be under wraps until pipe lines to the 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 










































Great Lakes can be completed. Potential oil reserves in Alberta seem enormous, © 
Marketing and distribution are the problems. When these are licked, Canada wil] 
be able to save about 300 million dollars a year spent for U.S. oil imports. 
>> Canadians are pleased with the prospects for their industrial raw materials, B 
But they don't care too much for the export outlook for farm products. 
Reason is that their big traditional outlet, Britain, is cutting down F 
buying of Canadian foods in a very determined fashion. 
Canadian food exports to Britain in the first four months this year were 
only about half as large as in 1949. Wheat, eggs, bacon, among others, are off. . 
Britain is to cut purchases of Canadian wheat even further in the year C 
starting August 1 and will pay less for it than now. C 
Other European countries, too, are buying less food in Canada. 
M 


The British West Indies, by agreement with Britain, have been reducing 
purchases in Canada to save dollars. j R 
It's hard to see where Canada can turn to sell farm surpluses. Canadians 
now are in London hoping to persuade the British to loosen up on buying. Some- 
thing along this line may be done. But the general trend of British policy is Ci 
to buy more in the sterling area and Europe, where dollars aren't required. 





>> Britain is finding the Canadian market a bonanza, as the British export 











drive starts to pay off in a big way. 1; 
A new record was set for British exports to Canada in May. 
A new record was chalked up for steel sales to Canada. je 
A new record was set for automobile exports to the Canadian market. More 

British cars were Shipped to Canada in the first five months of 1950 than during 

the whole year 1949. The 1950 target of 50,000 cars to Canada is well in sight. . 
A new record was reached for pottery and glass shipments to Canada. J 





Whisky, chemicals, machinery also showed up well. 

The British believe they are going to be able to get a lot of plant-machin- 
ery and equipment business in Canada, also electrical equipment and tractors. 

U.S. firms are beginning to find the British cutting into their markets in 
Canada. But it doesn't matter much when home demand in the U.S. is so big. 


























>> The price of coffee is a mighty touchy subject in Latin America. Capitals 
of 14 coffee-producing countries are seething at the stiff charges of price 
manipulation made by the U.S. Senate subcommittee on agriculture. Charges and 
countercharges will die away. They don't affect underlying facts. 
The coffee-supply situation has changed markedly since before the war. 
Then there were surpluses. Now there is just about enough coffee to go around. 
Brazilian crops are much smaller than they used to be. Fewer trees are 
producing. Surpluses of former big crops are nearly all sold off or destroyed. 
Result is, world demand for coffee must be met very largely from current 
production. Consumption now is above production, eating steadily into Brazilian 
carry-overs. Next year those may be gone. Other producers have no surplus. 
High prices breed in situations like this. But they may also carry the 
cure. High prices tend to cut coffee consumption, as they have this year in the 
U.S. and Europe. High prices boost production efforts and planting of new trees. 
Americans will have first call on coffee supplies, will always have enough. 
But the prices they pay are likely to stay pretty high. 
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Plus and Minus 





Business expansion, still under way, 
is drawing heavily upon available 
supplies of materials and labor. 

Factory output held at 203 on the in- 
dicator below in the week ended 
June 10, above 1948 peak of 202. 

Auto output amounted to 194,639, 
from 191,417, for another record. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
were 15 per cent above a year ago. 

Construction-contract awards in May 
were 53 per cent above May, 1949. 

Machine-tool orders in May were 
the highest in four years. 

Raw-materials demand centers 
upon metals and building materials. 

Steel operations continued above 100 
per cent of capacity. 

Copper shipments in the form of 
sheets, rods, alloys, wire, cable, etc., 
rose in May to their highest since 

January, 1947. Orders were the larg- 
est since the war. 

Building-materials supply is being 
taxed. Up to May, output had 
climbed only 13 per cent above a 
year ago. 

Jobs in nonagricultural establishments 
climbed to 43,186,000 in May, 330,- 
(00 above April. 

Construction employed 2,243,000 
workers, up 178,000 for the largest 
May gain since 1942. 

Manufacturing workers increased to 
14,324,000, up 171,000 from April 
and 570,000 above the low point of 
last July. Durable-goods industries 
added 200,000, of which about half 
reflected return of striking auto 
workers. The other half represented 
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gains in metals and metal products, 
machinery and building materials. 
Nondurable-goods industries __ re- 
duced jobs by 25,000, which was 
less than the normal seasonal de- 
cline. 

Unemployment, but for youths leav- 
ing school, would decline again in 
June. Claims for unemployment 
compensation declined through June 
20. Normally however, unemploy- 
ment rises about 400,000 in June. 
Not all of the youths getting out of 
school can find jobs right away. 

Finished goods are flowing to con- 
sumers in large volume. 








INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Retail-store sales set a new record of 
about 135 billion dollars per year 
in May. Larger sales of building 
materials and autos lifted the dur- 
able-goods total to 46 billions per 
year, a new high. Nondurable- 
goods stores sold wares at a rate of 
89 billions per year, highest since 
May, 1949. 

Bank credit is being watched closely 
by Government officials responsible 
for credit policy. Tendency is for 
credit to rise in the second half of 
the vear. Increasing business activ- 
ity may speed this year’s gain. Busi- 
ness loans advanced 65 million dol- 
lars in the week ended June 14. 
Real estate and consumer loans con- 
tinued to expand. 

Stock-market credit, despite a long 
rise in prices, is less inflated than 
any other type. Brokers and dealers 
in securities, as the top chart shows, 
are borrowing more than a year ago 
—chiefly to finance margin accounts 
of customers—but their debt is a 
small fraction of that in 1929. Of- 
ficials show little concern over stock 
speculation, are likely to let the 
market alone unless it boils over or 
price inflation in commodities be- 
comes much worse. 

Commodity prices have stabilized 
somewhat in June. 

Heavy spending by consumers and 
business has made the economy taut 
again. At this time, however, indus- 
try seems able to meet the demand 
for goods without much rise in 
prices. 
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NO MORE DEPRESSIONS? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Hq” NAIVE the Soviet rulers would be if they ac- 
cepted the prediction made last week by the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin, before the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Tobin said: 

“T do not believe we will ever again experience a ma- 
jor depression such as we had in the early thirties.” 

He spoke of the “great advances” in social and 
economic legislation made by America since 1933 as 
a deterrent against depression. Then he added in an 
obvious reference to Russian expectations: 

“Any persons or nations who make plans on the basis 
of an expected economic collapse in the United States 
are doomed to disappointment.” 

But the Russians have able economists. Their peri- 
odicals, which are translated and read in the United 
States, reveal a good grasp of the factual data about 
business conditions here. The Russians don’t need to 
come to America to find out the strain under which 
our economic system is laboring—all they have to do 
is to read the American newspapers. The Russian the- 
sis that in the next few years America faces a serious 
depression, if not economic collapse, is undoubtedly 
based on these premises: 

First, the people of the United States have become 
totally indifferent to the size of the national debt. It 
was 251.6 billion dollars at the low point of the postwar 
period. It’s now more than 257 billions. 

Second, the Congress of the United States, compris- 
ing both political parties, is not interested in reducing 
the national debt, but is increasing it. The official fig- 
ures for our current fiscal year ending this month will 
show a deficit of more than 3.5 billion dollars. There is, 
furthermore, coming an estimated deficit of almost as 
many billions for the next fiscal year. What kind of an 
economic mind does one need in order to discover that, 
if you pay out each year more than you take in, you 
are headed for collapse? 

Third, the American Government—as evidenced not 
only by the speech of the Secretary of Labor but by 
the political addresses of the Administration—believes 
that wages can keep on going up and up as less and 
less hours are worked and less and less production is 
obtained and that this will not affect prices or ulti- 
mately bring about a serious devaluation in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. If that’s the way to 
strengthen capitalism, the Russians probably are say- 
ing, “Let’s have more of it.” 

It would be wise not to underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the Russian economists. They know, better 


than do some of our own wishful thinkers, the Ameri. | 
can habit of thought under the dictatorship of a po. | 
litical clique. 

How long will the American people sit by and let the * 
debt go up year after year without a sign of Paying © 
off the war bonds the people have bought? Thege 
government securities, to be sure, will never be re. 
pudiated—certainly not as long as the Bureau of” 
Printing and Engraving keeps on printing renewal. 
bonds to take the place of those that mature, and g9. 
long as the people keep on buying the replacements | 

But how long will public confidence last in the paper 
dollar and the paper bond? Only until such time as the 
people suddenly conclude that the public debt isn't 
going to be paid off. Will the American people see this” 
dilemma coming and have the gumption to turn out of 
power the spendthrifts and stop the inflationary trend 
which today is so patent but which the Administration. 
describes on the stump as real “prosperity”? 7 


jf you think the American people will come te 
their senses at the polls and repudiate the spenders ia 
both parties, restore thrift and make a start toward 
paying off the public debt, then you can assume we will 
have a temporary readjustment or deflation, and it v 
avert a serious depression. There will have to be, ¢ 
course, some days of reckoning to pay for unsoun 
measures of the past. 

If, however, you are convinced that the people will 
never kil] Santa Claus until Santa Claus kills them 
then you can put it down now that there will be @ 
major depression and that the crash will be much mo 
severe than anything America has ever experienced. 

The Russian rulers are already convinced of the lack 
of courage or moral fibre of the political leaders in they 
United States. The Soviets may decide that, if we 
are going to have an economic collapse, curtailing aid 
to Europe, there will be no need of a shooting war to 
grab Europe—they may be able to win it by infiltration 
as they did China. Think of it—Asia and Europe with- 
out a shot! Will America help them do it? 

If the Administration is right, the sky is the limit— 
there need be no restraint on prices nor on wages: 
Everything presumably will come out okeh without 
balanced budgets or enough tax collections to pay for 
past extravagances or for the never-ending benefits in 
the future promised to special groups of voters. 

If that kind of political economics fools the Rus- 
sians, they are easily fooled. But what is more im: 
portant—will it fool the American people? 
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